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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


CCORDING to telegrams of September 26th from Calcutta, 


published in the Times and Telegraph, the Government of 
India is not about to act so rapidly as the telegrams referred to 


below, and in our article on ‘the latest accounts,” would indicate. 
A pause may have been ordered from England, or may be neces- 
sary to communicate with the Hill tribes, but it is understood 
that the movement through the Passes will still go forward 
before the winter. Indeed, we are not quite sure that the last 
telegrams are not intended for retransmission to India, to put the 
Ameer, if possible, off his guard. Lord Lytton has, however, 
already given him every possible warning, down to the numbers 
of Europeans to be employed. 


As we expected, Shere Ali has determined to fight, rather than 
give up his independence. The necessity of a decision before the 
winter seems to have hurried Lord Lytton, and on September 
2st, Sir Neville Chamberlain, with an immense retinue of 1,000 
persons, reached Jumrood, the entrance to the Khyber. Thence 
Major Cavagnari rode forward to Ali Musjeed, the first Afghan 
fort in the Khyber Pass, to demand permission to proceed. This 
was refused by the Afghan officer in command, who had two days 
before received special instructions, and who threatened to resort 
to force. The responsibility of the Ameer was fully explained to 
him, but he remained firm, exhibited his force on the hills, and 
according to a Times’ telegram, told Major Cavagnari that but for 
personal friendship for him he would shoot bim dead,—probably 
a misreport of some incident in the conversation. As the Ameer’s 
decision was clear, Sir Neville withdrew his Mission, which was at 
once broken up by order of the Viceroy, the Envoy returning to 
Madras. 


The British Government has, of course, under the circum- 
stances which its folly and panic dread of Russia have produced, 
only two alternatives. It can recall Lord Lytton, and treat the 
whole affair as a blunder, or it can invade Afghanistan ; and it 
has decided on the latter. It was at first believed that it would 
wait till the spring, and then, if the Ameer did not yield, enter 
Afghanistan with an army of 40,000 men,—a reasonable plan, if 
the war is once decided on. It would appear from a semi-official 
sketch in the Times of Wednesday that this was the plan at home, 
but it was too tardy for Lord Lytton, who, according to four 
separate telegrams, has resolved to invade at once. A force 
of 8,000 men will pass through the Bolan to Quettah, and 
occupy Candahar ; another force of 6,000 will enter the Koorum, 
with Cabul as its object ; while a third, probably of 4,000 men, 
will occupy the Khyber, and support the Koorum division. If 
the capital can be taken before winter, the Ameer, it is expected, 
will yield, and if not, the troops will be ‘ready ” for the cam- 
paign in spring. We have explained elsewhere the great danger 
Which this plan involves, but may add here that the Indian 


Government evidently expect to buy the Hillmen, and to excite , 


the Afghans to rebel against the Ameer. We fear that calculation 
rests upon two delusions,—first, that Shere Ali does not know 
his own business; and second, that Hillmen and Afghans 
Wish to be ruled by white Infidels, whom they have fought all 
their lives, It is much more probable that the British armies will 


much more probable that he is carried away by the regular 
Anglo- Indian feeling, that a rebuff from an Asiatic must be in- 
stantly avenged, and that his advisers have got what we may call 
“ Pollock on the brain.” Because that skilful officer, after a second 
campaign, with the country in utteranarchy, conquered Afghanistan 
easily, and then left it, therefore it is assumed that the Afghans, 
knowing they are to be finally annexed, will be defeated with 
little pains. We fear this may prove an error, and that the 
moment the Passes are closed with snow all Afghanistan 
may hurl itself on the invaders. Shere Ali’s method of 
action betokens either despair or self-confidence, and he 
may have allies in India of whom we know nothing. ‘The 
Russians cannot help him without declaring war, but insurgents 
in India can; and if the invading corps are checked, even for a 
few days, we may have to reconquer whole provinces. The die, 
however, is cast, and the best, indeed the only watchwords now, 
are ‘ Audacity” and ‘ Reinforcements.” ‘The Anglo-Indians 
will supply the first ; let Lord Cranbrook, unless he is utterly 
bemused by the idea that this war will be a parade, insist upon the 
second. 


In spite of all reports to the contrary, the Russians have 
steadily continued the evacuation of their positions near Con- 
stantinople. The lines of San Stefano have been occupied 
by the Turks. Much of the apparent delay was caused 
by want of transport, and more by the necessity of replacing 
the Russians with Turkish Regulars, who could, if inclined, 
maintain some sort of order. The Russian head-quarters 
is now <Adrianople, and the British Fleet is under orders 
for Artaki, near the Dardanelles, where it will remain till Roumelia 
is evacuated. The organisation of West Roumelia proceeds slowly, 
and we hear of few preparations for the election of the Bulgarian 
Prince ; but the Russian administrators have wisely determined 
to make the conscription in Bulgaria universal, and pass the 
whole population by degrees through the military mill. The 
effect of that will be, though this is probably not intended, that 
the Prince, when elected, will, like Prince Milan, be restrained 
by his people. A mob is a mob, but a mob of discharged soldiers 
is a formidable mob. 


No step whatever has yet been taken towards the “ reform” of 
Asia Minor. We are told every week that Sir Austen Layard has 
a “scheme,” and that it is approved by Safvet Pasha, who 
always approves everything in words, but that the scheme is 
not acceptable to the Sultan, who fears being reduced to the 
position of an Indian Prince. The Pashas, who are quite as 
hostile, have lately hit upon a very clever idea,—that of making 
| reforms conditional on a loan. How can there be honest judges, 
or decent gendarmerie, or capable pashas, without a loan? Let 
| them only have a few millions of British capital, and they will 
| put everything right. If England would not guarantee a few mil- 
j lions, at least the Ministry might do as Lord Palmerston did, 
| express sympathy with the Turkish Treasury, and profound con- 
fidence in the resources and regeneration of ‘Turkey. Sir Austen 
| Layard seems to have been staggered with the impudence of the 
' demand for a guarantee, and to have muttered something about 
| * Parliament,” but really the Turks are quiteright. If the Tories 
believe half they say about their clients, why do they not com- 
| bine, under the presidency of the Duke of Sutherland, and lend 
them a few millions at five per cent.? It would be a splendid 
, investment, for, as they constantly repeat, a “‘ Turk never breaks 
his word.” 
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The Bosnian rebellion would seem to have collapsed. The 
Austrian Generals, though sorely hampered by difficulties of 
commissariat and locomotion, drove their enemies from the 
valleys, stormed Bielina, and finally occupied Zwomik, 
their last stronghold, without resistance. The Turkish regulars 
fought without much heart, and the Begs were probably 
few, their followers dispersing after every retreat. The War 
party in Constantinople is now ready to sign the Convention pro- 
posed by Austria, which fixes no date for the occupation ; and 
Count Andrassy is engaged in organising a civil government, 
which will probably be supplied from Croatia and Dalmatia. 
The Christian majority have plucked up heart to welcome their 
deliverers, and two or three broad roads will be driven through the 
province at once, There does not appear to be much risk 
of a brigand war, and the greatest immediate difficulty of 
the Government will be to raise a sufficient revenue, the Christians 
being much impoverished. With her natural littoral restored, 
however, with a few good roads, sure to be made for military 
reasons, and with two or three years of order, Bosnia ought to 
be an exporting province. The expectation still remains that the 
Begs, who were all Christians once, will turn Christians again, 
in order to keep their lands ; but many of them are emigrating into 
Thessaly and Roumelia. 


Lord Cairns has been created an Earl, not, it is understood, for 
work as Lord Chancellor, but for services rendered to the State as a 
Cabinet Minister. He has been a most faithful follower of the 
Premier, has found legal arguments to justify his rashest projects, 
and has contributed an element of Scoto-Irish strength and 
hardihood to the Ministry which it has sometimes lacked. His 
true position in the Government is hardly recognised, even by 
his own party, but there are contingencies in which a surprised 
world might find Earl Cairns gazetted as First Lord of the 
Treasury. His ability, which is great, and his eloquence, which, 
though tedious, is effective, give him weight in the House of 
Lords, where, moreover, his restrained Orange feeling and 
dislike of Ritualism are exceedingly acceptable. There is no objec- 
tion, that we know of, to the promotion, which has been earned 
by hard and delicate work, except the fact, mentioned by the 
Times in recording it, that Lord Cairns’s greatest recent act has 
been a grand argument for Prerogative. He has, however, been 
rewarded for other services than his speech on the Queen’s right 
to employ Sepoys, and on the whole, the country is probably the 
better for the presence of his hard, cool judgment in the Ministry. 
Its besetting defect is what the Americans call ‘‘gas on the 
brain,” and Englishmen ‘ Imperial ideas,” and neither has much 
influence over Earl Cairns, who seeks always, if not ‘* peace with 
honour,” at least ‘‘ success with honours.” He does not ‘‘ wave 
the banner ” much, being content to prove that the Premier, who 
does wave it, has a legal title to the silk. 


The German Ultramontanes are voting with the Liberals against 
the Socialist Bill, and the Committee of twenty-one is whittling 
down its provisions, until it will only enable the authorities to sup- 
press Socialist meetings, to shut Socialist beer-shops, and to pro- 
hibit colportage, whether of newspapers or books. The extension 
of this repression to circulating libraries and booksellers’ shops 
was rejected, as was also the extraordinary provision enabling the 
police to banish Socialists from theirown homes. They can only 
banish them when residing at a distance from home for pur- 
poses of agitation. The right to proclaim a district under siege 
is limited to cases of urgent danger, electoral meetings are allowed 
even if Socialist candidates defend their views, and the operation 
of the Bill is limited to March 31, 1881, a period of less than three 
years. Moreover, it is believed to be certain that an appeal will 
be allowed to a Judicial Committee of the Federal Council, half 
of which will be composed of regular Judges. It is probable that 
when the Bill comes before the Reichstag thus amended Prince 
Bismarck will contend for the original clauses, and more espe- 
cially for an unlimited time, and that in the consequent struggle 
the Bill will drop through altogether. 


The Chinese conquest of Kashgar, which, though little noticed 
in Europe, may hereafter prove of high importance to Asia by 


vince. The incident illustrates the extreme danger in wha ty 
provinces bordering on China nowstand. The Chinese which al 
if theyean once get weapons of precision for their — 
always throw away two lives for one; they do not heat 
follow up victory by extirpation ; and they ean refill a . 
province with agriculturists almost at pleasure, p 
politics are not worth much, but before living men die the 
absorbing question for Indian statesmen may be the inten 

of Pekin. All the work we have done would be child's. 
compared to a defence of the valley of the Brahmapootra Pla, 
Chinese army; and it is fortunate that we should hayg 
assistance of the people of India, who have a sort of horror of 
the Chinese. 


The Truro election terminated on Thursday in the retum of 
the Tory candidate, but the result is, nevertheless, 
pleasant to the Tories. At the last election Sir F, M, Willians 
was returned by 795 votes, against 565 given to the 
Liberal candidate, or a majority of 230 votes; whereas a 
Thursday, Colonel Tremayne, the Conservative, defeated the 
Liberal, Mr. Willyams, by only 45. The successful candidat, 
polled 656 votes, a loss of 139 votes, and the unsuccessful 611.4 
gain of 46 votes, 185 voters having changed sides. Now, on the 
Ministerial theory, the candidates being unusually equal in person) 
claims, the deep admiration of the country for their policy should 
have increased the Conservative vote. ‘The loss would be unim. 
portant in a great borough, but Conservative strength is greatestin 
medium places like Truro, where county feeling is almost » 
predominant as in a county division. 


The Ministry never weary of their new imperial cry, Siry, 
Hicks-Beach made a speech at Chipping Norton on Tuesday, and 
his two points were that the House of Commons talked too mughu 
which may be true, but is hard on the House, as the 
left it nothing else to do, and snubbed it vehemently whenever it 
exchanged chat for debate—and the loyalty shown by the Colonig 
to England as against Russia. No colony wished to secede, All 
Colonies exulted in England's success. ‘* ‘I'he further one wentfton 
England, the deeper one found the loyalty to be "—a remark, it 
should be explained, which the Secretary for the Colonies did not 
intend as satire. He ‘did not believe in cosmopolitan principle, 
—holding, one perceives, that Christ died for the British hou 
holder—and as for those men of genius who looked with pleasure 
England yielding her place to America or Russia, ‘in spite of mm 
of that class, he held that England would always be the fmt 
country in the world.” That little dig at Mr. Gladstone is vay 
funny. No Cabinet Minister can avoid it, and we have them 
fore this odd fact,—that if Dickens had described thirteen Mi, 
Dicks, all writing memorials, and all unable to keep King Chara 
out of them, he would not have been exaggerating in the leit 
The public would have thought he was, but the public hadad 
then conceived of Lord Beaeonsfield’s Ministry. 





Sir E. Hornby has addressed a long letter to the Tima am 
Turkish Bonds and the means of providing for them, He thinks 
that Turkey will not, after the war, have more than £22,000, 
a year of revenue ;—will she have half that, in cash ?—he discredila 
the idea of general reforms sufficient to produce prosperity; and 
he advises the bondholders to limit their efforts to obtail- 
ing reforms in some particular place. He would, in fat, 
have them reduce their claim to three per cent., or £6,000, 
a year, on condition that their agents are allowed to exercises 
thorough supervision of all fiscal arrangements in a district large 
enough to provide that amount of surplus revenue. The planis 
a striking one, and if the Turks would consent to it, and honestly 
hand over, say, Thessaly, Epirus, Macedonia, and the Islands, 
their creditors, it might succeed. The only difficulty—but then 
it is a fatal one—is that the Sultan and the Pashas do not watt 
a sound fise for the benefit of their creditors, but for thet 
own benefit. How would their harems gain by creditors 
being paid? If, indeed, the creditors would pay the Sultan pé- 
sonally a million a year to make their agents farmers-genertl 
certain fixed provinces, paying all they could get to them, som 
thing might be done, but even then the farmers-general W 





bringing China and Russia into conflict, has been of the most 
thorough kind. According to the Shanghai correspondent of | 
the Times, who watches Pekin news with creditable care, the | 
Chinese General Tso Tsungtang admits officially that he has | 
extirpated the Mussulmans, and invites Chinese emigrants from | 
the eighteen provinces of the Empire. He promises them grants | 
of land, and it is probable that his offers will be accepted, and | 
Kashgar changed in a few years into an ordinary Chinese pro- | 


baffled by resistance which it would require troops to quell. 
true policy of the bondholders is to get their debt divided smog 
the provinces, and then look to the Turk’s successors for paymest 
of half their claims. The Cretans, to take a small example, 
give 20 per cent. of their revenue for freedom. 




















Serious disturbances are expected in Armenia. The Armenia 
who hoped that Russia would conquer them, have for some 
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ussian territory ; while those who remain are 


ing into R 
_ and making alliances with neighbouring 


een 
i ents are in arms. So grave is the position, that the 
vases ot in Constantinople are disturbed, and their principal 
eads strongly with Europe foragrant of autonomy. This, 
will not be granted, as an autonomous people cannot be 
libitum; and as the insurrection will invite repres- 
gion, the Armenians will have to suffer more than ever. It 
js their own fault. ‘They have never made common cause 
with the other Christian populations of Turkey, and though 
with ability for soldiership, have never made a serious 
attempt for liberty. Their best course now is to make a bargain 
with the Pashas, and offer a heavy tribute for the right to be 
robbed by Pashas of their own race, who will take their money, 
but protect them from the Kurds. 


orgs pl 
of 
taxed ad 


The daily newspapers of the country are threatened with a 
new and serious danger. An Act was passed last Session, 
when Parliament was in a state of imbecility on account 
of foreign affairs, making it a penal offence for any journal 
to quote any dealings in any weights or measures other 
than the Imperial. We are not exaggerating at all. From 
January 1st, the proprietors of any paper in which a market-list 

,and customary weights are quoted, will be liable to a fine 
of ten shillings for every copy sold, and half the money will go 
to the informer. The Act, if carried out, will endanger every pro- 
yincial newspaper in the kingdom, and the clause about informers 
ensures that it shall be carried out. It is difficult to see what 
remedy can be devised, but the Board of Trade will have to 
devise one, and so apologise for its own outrageous carelessness, 
or its President may rely on his own final disappearance from 
politics. Englishmen have lost a good deal of their freedom, but 
the direct oppression of all local dealers, all newspaper proprietors, 
and all market reporters at one and the same time will pass the 
limit of their patience. At least a year’s notice should have been 
given of such a change, and even then the right of prosecution 
ghould have been confined to responsible officials. 


The Abbé Bougaud, Vicar-General of Orleans, declares, in a 
pamphlet on the subject, that so far from France being over- 
mpplied with priests, as M. Gambetta in his recent speech 
gmumes, the want of priests is a great danger to the Church. 
The Bishops cannot find enough priests for the parishes, and 
thereare no less than 2,881 vacant cures, while 3,000 parishes 
in addition have neither priest nor church. The Repub- 
leans say that this disinclination to take Orders is due to 
education, and the Bishops say it is due to infidelity, but it is 
probable that the change in the incomes of the peasantry has as 
much to do with it as either. The peasantry are prosperous, 
their nominal receipts, at all events, are becoming larger, and 
they no longer think the priest’s income of £40 a year a prize for 
the second or third son. So low are now the curés’ allowances, 
that it may be doubted whether they would not benefit by dis- 
establishment ; but the Bishops are afraid of the peasants’ thrift, 
and think that the priesthood in entire districts would be left 
to starve. If the Republicans were wise, they would give 
all beneficed curés some small civil appointment, registrarships, 
deputy-postmasterships, &c., of which, if they were disloyal, they 
could be deprived. As it is, the first courageous Legate in 
a will probably wrench the Church from the control of the 





President Hayes’s recent speech on finance, delivered in Minne- 
sota on September 5th, contains some good news, both for 
English holders of American bonds and for all other friends of 
America. The President declares that in August, 1865, the Debt 
of the Union, including a large amount of unadjusted claims, 
amounted to £600,000,000. The Government has adhered, how- 
ever, for thirteen years to its policy of reduction, and the total 
Debt therefore is now £407,000,000, a decrease of nearly one- 
third, and the largest ever made in any country. This policy, 
moreover, has so increased the credit of the Union, that the 
Treasury has been able to ‘* convert ” much of the Debt, and the 
total payment for interest, which on Aug. 31, 1865, was £30,200,000 
& year, is now only £19,030,000, a decrease of nearly £11,000,000 
“year. Had the Income-tax been retained and the members of 
the Whisky Rings hanged, the reduction would have been still 
more rapid. Contemporaneously with this reduction, there has 

an immense increase in the number of native holders of 


- aataing insurrections, 
opine tribes. 1t is even asserted, on fair authority, that 


held abroad, whereas at present, all but £80,000,000 is held at 
home. That is most satisfactory, as the Greenback and Repu- 
diation parties have therefore to reckon with native holders of 
property worth £320,000,000. Itmust be remembered, however, 
that England enjoys the highest credit in the world, though 
Consols are scarcely held at all in a conscious way by the body 
of the people. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times repeats his statement 
that Prince Bismarck did two months ago personally assure him 
that the great ‘‘scare” of 1875, when it was believed by all 
Europe that Germany was threatening France once more, was 
a comedy got up between Prince Gortschakoff and the French 
Ambassador in Berlin. The Russian Chancellor wished to 
pose as the saviour of France, and therefore, says the angry 
German Chancellor, “1 was made out to be a villain.” 
The Prince has never forgiven this, and it is believed has 
published this statement of his annoyance in order to give a 
blow to his rival, whose position at the Czar’s Court is no 
longer firm. How much of the story is true it is impossible to say. 
M. de Goutaut Biron denies it absolutely, and so does Prince 
Gortschakoff, while Prince Bismarck has declared in the Reichs- 
tag that the correspondent has exaggerated his meaning. 
Our own belief at the time was that Prince Bismarck was 
unfavourable to the project, but that it was approved by the 
Military party, and that the Czar's intervention was invoked 
because the German Emperor habitually listens to military 
advisers. Prima facie, one would doubt whether a French 
Ambassador would help in giving such a shake to French finance 
as was given by this so-called ‘‘ comedy.” 


Dr. Schliemann has recently been engaged in exploring the 
Island of Ithaca, the land of the much-travelled Ulysses. Inaletter 
to the Times he gives the results at which he has arrived. Beginning 
at the northern end, he found that the valley called Polis, which has 
generally been regarded as the site of the capital of Ulysses, and 
which Mr. Gladstone, in his recently published “* Homer Primer,” 
says “agrees with all Homer’s indications of the capital,” could 
not maintain its claim, its fancied Acropolis ‘‘ never having been 
touched by the hands of man,” and the Greeks not having 
been wont to build their cities on fertile land, especially ‘‘ among 
these barren crags,” where arable land was so precious. Proceed- 
ing southwards, Dr. Schliemann came to the isthmus which joins 
the northern and southern halves of the island, on which Mount 
Aetos is situated ; and here, on its “artificially but rudely levelled 
summit,” which rises 1,200 feet above the sea, found a triangular 
platform, with remnants of some cyclopean buildings, which he 
has satisfied himself formed the nucleus of the most ancient 
capital of the old Lords of Ithaca, and among them of Ulysses. 
It appears that the summit of Mount Aetos was extended to the 
north and south-west by a huge, cyclopean wall still exist- 
ing, ‘‘the space between the top and the wall being filled up 
with stones and débris.” Thus a level surface, extensive enough 
for a mansion and a courtyard, was afforded. There are two 
cireuit-walls, one 50 feet below the other, and immense boulder- 
walls run down and about the upper slope of the mountain. 
Dr. Schliemann thinks that a city of some 2,000 houses once 
sheltered under these cyclopean walls, and has found the ruins 
of 190, the stones composing which are far larger than those in 
the cyclopean houses at Mycenae and Tiryns. None of these 
ruins are visible from below, the sides of Mount Aetos being 
very steep, which accounts for the discovery not having been 
made before. The steepness of the slope and centuries of 
heavy winter rains also account for the disappearance of almost 
all remnants of ancient industry, which have been swept into the 
sea. At the southern end of the island he has found the very 
pigsties of Eumzeus, the swineherd. 





Lord Lorne, the new Viceroy of Canada, made his farewell 
speech to his late constituents at Inverary on Tuesday. It was 
not a very good one. The Marquis praised the voters for not 
asking him to come and address them every year or half-year, 
and for not worrying about the number of divisions in which he 
had voted, and advised them to resist the creation of 
caucuses, as Members ought to be independent, especially 
on foreign politics. The most original thing he said was 
that it was a mistake to consider imperial or colonial affairs 
only from a home point of view, a remark which he illustrated 
by quoting the home objection to grant the Queen the title of 
‘‘ Empress of India,” which the rest of the Empire desired, 


Consols were on Friday 94§ to 94%. 





the Bonds. In 1871, at least £160,000,000 of the Debt was 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


> 
THE THIRD AFGHAN WAR. 


HIS Afghan business is a very bad business. Lord Lytton, in 
the foolish feverishness of his desire for action, and Lord 
Beaconsfield, in his eagerness for a showy policy, have almost 
deprived her Majesty’s Government of their freedom of action in 
Afghanistan. The Viceroy of India has placed himself in 
such a position that his face has been slapped by a semi- 
barbarous potentate in full sight of all Asia, and the Govern- 
ment must either avenge the insult by a great war and a 
burdensome annexation, or recall him, and submit to a serious 
loss of dignity and prestige. There was no necessity whatever, 
even on the Jingo theory, for hurrying the Mission forward to 
Afghanistan before the Native Agent just received by Shere 
Ali had returned from Cabul, still less for acting without the 
secret but trustworthy intelligence from that city which every 
Viceroy has hitherto obtained. Lord Lawrence or Lord North- 
brook would have known Shere Ali’s decision to a word. Lord 
Lytton, however, either acting on instructions intended to 
provoke a war, or full of confidence in the inability of the 
Ameer to resist the impression of his showy preparations, 
ordered the Mission, a huge cavalcade of 1,000 men— 
“too large,” as Lord Carnarvon has said, “for a Mis- 
sion, and too small for an army,” to enter the Khyber Pass. 
It had no sooner crossed the frontier at Jumrood, than Sir 
Neville Chamberlain, the chief Envoy, was informed by a 
trusted officer of the Ameer, who, it is ascertained, had just 
received special instructions from his master, that its advance 
would be resisted by force, and the force was displayed on the hills 
commanding the defile. Sir Neville’s agent, Major Cavagnari, 
conferred with the officer for three hours, and pointed out the 
direct and terrible responsibility of the Ameer, but without effect, 
and as a further advance would have caused a useless loss of valu- 
able lives, and perhaps have ended in a massacre which would 
have sent an electric shock throughout India, the Envoy took his 
cavalcade back quietly to Peshawur, there to await orders from 
the Governments of India and Great Britain. That in this retreat 
he was in the right there can be no question. Sir Neville 
Chamberlain is not only an officer of the highest class, a man 
carefully selected for the command of a separate army, but he 
is an experienced Political, he understands the men cf this 
region, and he could tell at a glance if those who threatened 
him were bragging or if they were acting under orders, and 
finding the latter to be the case, he only receded before a 
visible impossibility. Only an organised European division, 
properly supported, could force the Khyber Pass in the teeth of 
the mountaineers and Afghans together, or emerge with 
baggage on the Afghan side of the continuous thirty-three 
miles of gorges, commanded by hills on both sides, occupied 
by matchlock-men, of which the Pass consists. There 
has been no error of management on Sir Neville’s part, 
and there can be no mistake as to his adversary’s 
meaning. Afghan officers do not exceed their Ameer’s in- 
structions, nor would the Hillmen insult Great Britain with- 
out the fullest certainty that they would be supported. It is 
certain that Shere Ali issued the orders to stop the Mission, 
and his motive is the one we indicated last week. He thinks 
his independence worth retaining; he has resolved to fight, 
rather than yield one jot of the Indian Government’s demands; 
and having resolved, has bidden us defiance, with the rude 
fury which the polished Asiatic, once resolved on resistance, 
invariably displays. 

Nor can there be any question of the seriousness of the in- 
sult, for Lord Lytton has done everything that in him lay to 
give it point and meaning. Instead of sending a quiet Em- 
bassy, he has sent a pompous Mission, with a Commander-in- 
Chief at its head, two Indian Princes in its train, and 1,000 
followers, cavalry and infantry together, to increase 
its splendour. Instead of keeping the whole matter 
in the Secret Department, and so leaving himself free 
up to the last moment, he has paraded his designs 
throughout India and Europe, has encouraged official news- 
papers in India to urgeaction, and has described, in communicated 
telegrams addressed thréugh the 7%mes to all Europe, the great 
deeds he intended to perform. The attention of two contin- 
ents has been fixed upon his “ policy,” and the sound of its 
failure is already reverberating through every bazaar of India 
and every capital of Europe. There is not a Mussulman in 
India whose head is not the higher because of Shere Ali’s 
bold defiance, or a statesman in Europe who is not 


dreaming of what may happen, if England ig 
pied. The insult is as visible as it is possible = 
modern habits of publicity to make it, and if it is unay 
or unavenged in a great way, there will be for years a 
loss to Lord Lytton and to Britain of consideration 
respect. Already the Anglo-Indians are burning like F and 
officers who have been pelted, and if their emotion their 
justifiable emotion, has no vent, Lord Lytton’s moral ascend 
ancy in his Viceroyalty, and with it his power to do any a 
of good, will be at an end for ever. Y wrt 

It is a thoroughly bad business, and allows, we believe of 
only two alternatives. So great and so separate is stil) ; 
position of the Indian Viceroy, so completely does he rank in 
Asia as one of the great Princes of the world, that the British 
Government can, by recalling him, undo much, perhaps all, of 
the effect of his great blunder. The natives will understand 
that he acted for himself, and will not expect from his 8c. 
cessor a continuance of his policy. Shere Ali will be 
and perhaps lose his head, but his defiance will loge ite 
effect, and he himself be considered only a daring poli. 
tician, who discovered that he was dealing with an 
individual, instead of with the irresistible Government of 
Great Britain. Shere Ali in that event will pass up. 
punished, but will be no stronger than before; and the insult, 
like most insults treated by the strong with calm 
will rapidly be forgotten. This is the course, we think, that 
a calm and long-headed Administration would adopt, mor 
especially at a juncture when it can explain to Europe thatit, 
strength is still required to watch the proceedings of Russi 
in European Turkey. But then this course will admit of yo 
fanfaronnade, of no speeches full of resolution, of no waving of 
the banner, of no allusions to the lightning effects of th 
wrath of the Empress-Queen. It will not, therefore, he 
followed, and the alternative is war,—a great war, a war 
for the annexation of a greater Bosnia, at the back of 
the world. There should be no mistake about this, There 
is no third course possible. Without war, we can inflict np 
punishment whatever on Shere Ali in the least degree com. 
mensurate with the reputation he has acquired by bearding 
us, can indeed inflict no punishment at all. He receives no 
subsidy from us that we could stop. He has no outlying 
territory on our side that we could seize. He has no trade 
that he cares about with our people that we could suspend, 
If we persuade Russia to withdraw her Mission, it will make 
no difference, for we have been defied, not by Russia, but by 
the Ameer of Afghanistan, whose name is therefore already 
ringing through the world. He must either be let alone, asa 
bargee is sometimes let alone by a gentleman ; or he musth 
crushed completely, and crushing him involves a most embar 
rassing and a most senseless war. 

That war, it is true, we can win. The popular idea of ow 
great disaster in Afghanistan is, we are quite aware, a popular 
error. That disaster, the result of mismanagement, was easily 
avenged by General Pollock, with a much smaller force tha 
the one we can easily put in motion; and we might, had we 
pleased, and had not European troops been so scarce, have re 
mained in Afghanistan to this hour. But it is quite as futile 
to draw deductions from the victory of General Pollock, 
as to draw them from the disaster of General Elphix 
stone. Shere Ali is far stronger than his father, has 
far more control over his nobles, has organised his 
administration far better, and has far more control over the 
fierce mountain tribes upon whom our communications 
depend. The Mutiny, too, has occurred, and has altered all 
Indian ideas of the necessity of being strong. It will not be 
safe to enter Cabul, even if Russia is not behind Shere Ali, 
without two corps darmée of 15,000 men each, 10,000 
them Europeans, one corps to enter Candahar by the Bolan, 
and the other Cabul by the Koorum or Khyber. We shall hare 
in Candahar to fight men better armed, better disciplined, and 
less impressed by British power than before; while m 
Afghanistan we shall have to take the capital, and Ghuznee, and 
Jellalabad, and the long stretches of hilly and difficult country 
reaching away to Herat. We can do it all, no doubt, for 
civilisation is armed at last, and against the new shells, 
rocket batteries, and arms of precision individual valour 
fanaticism can make no stand. But we can now less t 
ever afford to receive a check, or find ourselves brought to 4 
stand by some improvised Plevna in the Hills. If we lose § 





battle, India will be in flame behind us from end to end. Evident 


obtained during the Mutiny showed clearly that the Sepoy' 


had gravely considered the propriety of joining Dost Maho 
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ons of the Princes. This Government is like an 
who values a composition not for its thought 
: ody, but for the rubbishy fioriture, the pretty 
ie =< po contrive to introduce. Instead of quietly 
limiting the force of each noble, or if possible, coercing them 
+ detail, the Government has flourished magnificently about 
A ‘ww ” has warned all the world through the Zimes 
" the feudatory armies are doomed, and has even specified 
those which it thinks most dangerous. If there is a disaster, the 
Princes will try whether their honour and their armies cannot 
alike besaved. The evidence taken after the Mutiny also revealed 
thestrength of the sympathy which exists between the Mahom- 
s of Bengal Proper, shown by Sir G. Campbell to number 
twenty millions, and the rulers of Afghanistan, or the pious 
‘sands of the Hills, and they hear now of every event day 
by day. We must advance, therefore, with every Prince 
listening in full armour, with the Mahratta people boiling with 
excitement, and with every Mussulman in Bengal craning to 
eatch the signal. All that is no matter, for we have 
faced it all before; but all that makes it indispens- 
able that we should win, and a war in which we 
must win will be a great and expensive war. The numbers 
must be ample, the reserves profuse. There must be no defi- 
ciency of commissariat or cartage, no risk run of a break in 
communications for ten days, no hesitation in guarding rail- 
ways, no forgetting that along the Nerbudda and on the 
Deccan plateau we must be ready to strike, and strike 
hard, It must be remembered that the army, when its 
work is done, will not return, but must garrison 
the “Douranee Empire” against a disaffected people, and 
inst possible assault from the petty empire, Persia, which 
will then be feverish with suspicion, and from the great 
empire, Russia, which will be then feverish with delight that 
Great Britain has voluntarily ceased to be impregnable and 
inaccessible. Russia thenceforward can strike home at will, 
can drag our armies, when she chooses, 8,000 miles, to fight 
amid roadless hills, with two hundred millions of possible rebels 
watching them behind. It is useless to warn, for this Govern- 
ment is “ fey,” and ridiculous to croak, for England can survive 
all things—even Lord Beaconsfield—but was ever such folly 
known! Fifteen millions to be spent, and all policy dis- 
organised, because Lord Lytton, like the Premier, must show 
that he is great. 


THE LATEST ACCOUNTS FROM SIMLA. 


T is the duty of a journalist to say what he thinks, even if 
he stands alone, or if inconsiderate men deem his saying 
unpatriotic, and we think there is serious danger of a disaster 
in Afghanistan. In the preceding article we have endeavoured 
to show both the folly and the danger of our recent policy, 
but that article was written while we still disbelieved the 
telegrams announcing that Lord Lytton, impatient of a diplo- 
matic affront, had resolved on a course of action which is 
foolhardy, rather than courageous. It seemed to us in- 
credible that a Government which professed to believe that 
Russia was behind Shere Ali, which at all events believed in 
the necessity of either ruling or annexing the Douranee Empire, 
and which had pointed out to the world the strength of the 
Feudatory armies in the Peninsula, should resolve on an invasion 
ef Afghanistan without adequate preparations, before it had 
disarmed its distrusted allies, and at a moment only six weeks 
before the snow will render the Passes on which its communi- 
cations will depend, impassable to carts. So, however, itis. It 
is impossible to resist the evidence of the telegrams raining 
on all the journals; and if they are true, which, we repeat, 
we have still an extreme difficulty in believing, Lord Lytton, 
eager for prestige, and Lord Beaconsfield, eager to distract 
attention from our failure in Turkey, have resolved upon a 
great and venturesome dramatic coup. The insult offered 
by the Ameer of Afghanistan is to be avenged at once. 
Afghanistan is to be entered at three points by three separate 
and small corps d’armée, and the Ameer, if not struck from 
his throne at a blow, is to be convinced that the only alterna- 
tives are submission to the British demand—that is, that he 
come a subordinate ally—or the loss of all his possessions. 
One corps, stated to be 8,000 strong, but we judge, ex- 
aggerated through a telegraphic blunder, will thread the 
Bolan to Quettah, and thence march to Candahar, where it 
Will either await orders, or march forward upon Ghuznee. A 
second, 6,000 strong, will press through the Koorum, or as it 
8 now spelt, “Karam,” direct upon Cabul; while a third, 
4,000 strong, will occupy the Khyber, and ultimately sup- 
port the second. The belief at Simla evidently is that 


suspici 
inferior musician, 





the Ameer will yield, or be paralysed by insurrection,—an idea 
carefully and constantly conveyed in the telegrams; but if he 
does not, he will either be destroyed at once by the capture of 
his capital, or “ points” will be occupied to facilitate a more 
complete conquest in the spring. 

The entire arrangement meets, we are told, with the approval 
of competent experts, and it must have been sanctioned by 
the extremely able officers on whom the Government of India 
relies for counsel in military emergencies, men, some of them, of “ 
first-class ability, and thirty years of experience in warfare. It 
seems, therefore, mere foolishness and presumption for any civilian 
journalist, writing at this distance, even to criticise plans so 
authoritative, and it may be, so long matured, and we hardly 
wonder at the irritation which all such criticisms raise in 
military circles. Nevertheless, our duty is to say what is in us 
to say, and it is this,—that in this plan, if correctly reported, 
there is every mark of rashness, and of some overruling poli- 
tical idea, under which considerations of the highest moment 
have been overlooked. We do not believe that the Indian 
Administrators have provided adequate means, have calculated 
time with sufficient accuracy, or have allowed for that margin 
of unfavourable accident which is always possible in such a 
war. With a Viceroy determined on a campaign, with Indian 
opinion at blood-heat, and with the prospect before them of 
exchanging unendurable monotony for wild excitement, the 
Indian military administrators are not to be implicitly relied 
on. They will not dissuade from action. It is their 
worst defect, as it is also their highest merit, that they can- 
not see danger, that they believe absolutely in audacity, and 
that they would receive orders to take Tobolsk or Lhassa with 
a thrill of delight. They have, as we believe, studied Pollock’s 
campaign till they under-estimate the enemy. So urgent is 
the necessity for speed, that they have clutched at the nearest 
garrisons ; and the columns, strong enough if they were com- 
posed of Englishmen, will be two-thirds composed of natives 
with a traditionary awe of Afghanistan, with no capacity to 
bear cold, and with many points of sympathy with the people 
they invade. The columns will be separated for weeks by 
hundreds of miles. No one column is strong enough in 
Europeans to be sure of success, and a check to any one column 
will rouse throughout India the belief that English Destiny is 
bounded by the Suleiman ; that a second disaster has occurred 
in Afghanistan, and that now is the time, if ever, for insur- 
rection. The motion of the columns, which ought, on the 
plans reported, to be as rapid as that of Germans in pursuit, 
must necessarily be slow. The Indian Government, though 
essentially a military monarchy, resting on the sword and 
permanently prepared for war, controls a territory so vast and 
arsenals so separated that it takes time—six weeks, at least—to 
get the splendid machine into its speed. The Commissariat diffi- 
culties are great, the difficulties of cartage, when we have once 
quitted the regions within which we can enforce the military 
corvee, almost insuperable. The Bolan Corps alone will require 
sixteen miles of carts, allowing two miles per thousand fight- 
ing men; and making no provision, though that will be indis- 
pensable, for the carriage of water. Unless India is strangely 
changed, or unless Lord Lytton has designed this war for 
months, the requisite supply of shells will not be in Quettah 
till the Pass is closed behind us by the snow; and a full supply 
of food will not be there at all. We dread the locking-up of 
a column under circumstances which will encourage all 
Afghanistan to precipitate itself upon it as a separate army, 
and reduce it to rely for safety on the determination and skill 
of 1,500 hungry Europeans. The idea that Shere Ali will be 
impressed by mere invasion to the point of yielding is a 
dream. He knows perfectly well that if he yields his sove- 
reignty is at an end, and that he had much better die sword 
in hand battling against the Infidel, than die under the 
dagger of some successful and rebellious Sirdar. He 
will fight to the bitter end, and so will his kinsmen, 
the Afghans ; and if he has money stored up or remitted from 
St. Petersburg, so will the Kuzzilbashes, all the more 
strongly because of one of our habitual English blunders. 
We do not blame Lord Lytton, for any Viceroy would have 
done the same, but can folly be worse than this of tel i 
the numbers and constitution of each of these three invading 
columns? On Wednesday, the facts were at Orenberg, and as 
we write couriers are riding hard to Cabul bearing to General 
Abramoff every detail of the composition of the invading 
columns, including the point of highest moment, the number 
of Europeans they contain. It is the Europeans, the White 
men, not the Sepoys, whom the Afghans dread, and of Europeans 








they will know that we are sending only regiments. 
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: as 
We are croaking? It is quite true, and the croaker ge be acceptable to them. He is as well aware as Napol 
always and quite justly unpopular if he croaks in the midst of | IIL was that power in France under a system of ynj a 
action. But it will be four weeks before this paper reaches | suffrage lies ultimately with this class; he has seen, like othep 
India, and we are croaking with a full understanding that| men, that they are swaying to the Republic, and he hag 

the invasion is to come, and with a very definite purpose. | tained that in the South the only formidable counter-ing 
Lord Oranbrook, so fiery in debate, is still a solid |is that of the clergy. The power of the gentry is dead - that 
statesman, and it is on him that the responsibility of of the wealthy is dying; that of the professionals and 
providing against his subordinate’s possible errors must | soldiers is being transferred to his own side, but the i 

now lie, He knows as nobody else does how it stands | of the priesthood still remains. Itis decaying, but it is 
with the Mahrattas, how far details like cartage have | enough still to make elections doubtful. M. Gambetta, ther. 
been provided in advance, whether the Russians can or cannot | fore, who in the rest of his speech was speaking almost ere 
give Shere Ali any aid other than advice. If matters stand as| clusively to the peasantry, who denounced military exemptiong 
we believe them to stand, his duty is to insist in the Cabinet | because they think them unfair, and who depreéated the cone 
on the despatch of 5,000 men to Bombay, ready for the hard | version of the Five-per-Cent. Rente, a most legitimate and 
nucleus of an army on the Nerbudda, in the Deccan or behind | fruitful operation, because the peasant, if paid off at 

the Bolan; on stopping all drafts on India, so that Lord| would think himself robbed alike of his high interest and hig 
Lytton should not starve the expeditions to save money ; and | premium, endeavoured to “put a spoke in the whed® 
on placing the Madras Army at once in the fullest readiness to| of the clergy also. He did this very cleverly, and some 
move. Lord Lytton’s daring dash may seem to him all right,| what unscrupulously. He described them to the peasants 
and his policy at once sound and strong ; but his own responsi- | as a class enjoying the one privilege which the peasants hate g 
bility for providing means of instantly repairing a disaster, or | complete exemption from the blood-tax. Nothing can he 
instantly crushing an insurgent, is none the less complete. | stronger or stranger than the feeling of the peasantry on thig 
Audacity is much, perhaps all, in Indian war, but it never can| point. Ever since the Revolution, they have accepted the 
be right to leave the peace of two hundred millions of men/| duty of military service without demur or resistance, but with. 
exposed to any chance or any risk which science, or energy, | out ever losing the sense that it is a most hateful impost, 
or money can prevent. If Lord Cranbrook will not recall his| has to be paid, as any other impost has to be paid, but itis 
colleague, let him stand ready to support him with all the foree | pure loss. They, therefore, hate the exempted classes, widows 
at his command, and that force as ready as if disaster were a| only sons excepted, with intense hatred, a feeling which hag 
certainty. If we are not miscalculating utterly, hours may be | increased with the new, though incomplete, abolition of exem 
precious before this adventure is over, and the rush of two | tions, till it is concentrated on the Seminarists. They look upon 
regiments through a Pass a day before the snow falls be s| these lads, who are not in themselves attractive, as pampered 
turning-point in the destiny of India. He has been, thank | privilégi¢s, exempt under pretext of religious feeling from unpleas 
Heaven, Secretary ut War, he knows exactly where the weak | sant duty, and allowed, at a time when they are not priests, to 
place is—the way in which distance will impede concerted | enjoy a priest’s exemption from the painful duties of life, It 
action—and he may, perhaps, perceive, what no Anglo-|is to this jealousy that M. Gambetta, we fear, has 
Indian will perceive in the excitement, that no war under such | pandered, his direct object being to paralyse the priest. 
conditions can be a little war. We may win at a blow, as in| hood, by creating the impression that in fighting against 
Abyssinia ; but we may sustain a reverse, and if we sustain a/the Republic they are contending for their own unfair 
reverse, the whole strength of the Empire will not be too/and unpatriotic privilege. This, too, must be the object 
great to avert the immediate results. He has Sir Richard | of the figures which M. Gambetta and his followers give, 
Temple in Bombay, to do all that mortal energy can achieve in| They say that there are 150,000 priests, all exempt, and thus 
organising reserves; he has Sir Henry Norman, with his end-| create the entirely unjust impression that the exemption 
less experience of the Frontier, close at his elbow ; he is re-| seriously depletes the ranks of fighting-men. It would, if a 
sponsible for his department if Lord Beaconsfield were fifty | priest were a priest, like a soldier, for three or five years; but 
times as absolute, and it is to him that the country will look | as he is a priest all his life, and rather a long-lived person 
to see that this reckless policy of adventure cost us nothing | besides, owing to his comparative temperance, the number re 
but lives and gold. It could bring us nothing if Lord Lytton | quired for the black army is out of all proportion to the num 
were Napoleon, but at least it can be carried through without | ber that the blue army demands. Supposing priests to work 
our haying, for the second time in twenty-one years, to re-|on an average for thirty years—which is under the truth, # 
conquer India. It is by making England an appanage of|no cripple is admitted to the priesthood—the number of re 
India that this Government has lived, and in India that its} cruits required is only 5,000 a year, no very serious deduce 











peril will arise, tion from the strength of France. Of course, the number may 
a be increased by trickeries, men entering their noviciate merely 
M. GAMBETTA AND THE PRIESTHOOD. to gain exemption, and not becoming priests after all; but this 


'T is very difficult even for Protestants to comprehend the| addition can hardly be serious, and could be prevented by 
influence which induced M, Gambetta to make his recent | stricter execution of the law, without sending every lad 
attack upon the Catholic priesthood of France, an attack | intended for the profession into barracks. 
which has encouraged M. Louis Blanc to a still more decided! M. Gambetta’s single avowed argument for his attack om 
declaration of hostility. The leader of the French Republicans, | this privilege is that it is unpatriotic to avoid military service, 
though a passionate as well as a brilliant orator, very seldom | but it is surely rather a feeble one. Every man owes a duty 
allows himself to be carried away by his prejudices, and is| to his country, but surely in becoming a good clergyman, com 
quite able to calculate the precise effect of his own burning! pelled by law to celibacy, by his vows to self-suppressiom, 
periods. He has held power, he has led a great party, he has| and by circumstances to a continuous and most severe poverty 
selected Cabinet Ministers, and he has long since passed the |—a French curé’s wages seldom exceed fifteen shillings a week 
stage in which a great orator still considers himself irresponsi-|—he pays that duty. If the priest is a useless being or af 
ble for his utterances. He must be thoroughly well aware | evil one, then of course cadit questio, and he should be pr 
that the Church is still a power in France, and he himself | scribed, like a masterful beggar,—but this is not the theory of 
only a day before avowed that to be a French statesman, one | the “ France” which M. Gambetta declares to be wiser than 
must “ be of the opinion of France, and not of that of a school.” | “ any school.” About two-thirds of France hold the priest to 
This utterance, moreover, is consistent with the whole of his | be indispensable, and he therefore is so,—and would be 80 
recent career, which has been intended to prove to France that | his followers were all women, instead of one-sixth of them 
a man may be the most fervid of speakers and the least con- | being fighting-men. An immense proportion, moreover, 
ventional of dictators in an emergency, and yet be a calm and| think him more indispensable than anybody else, more 
safe guide for a nation in ordinary politics. It is difficult to|so than the soldier or the trader, or even the agricu* 
believe, therefore, that M. Gambetta attacked the Church in| turist, as, indeed, the one man whom it is impossible for 
mere fury, or that he brought on himself such a storm with-| human beings to do without. That being the case 
out even an effort at calculation. It is, at all events, much | and nobody doubts that it is the case, in Brittany, for 
more probable that he was speaking on calculation, and‘it is | example, or the Southern Departments—it is mere folly, a8 we 
worth while to see for a moment what that calculation was. | as horribly unjust, to decide by law that in the majority 0 
We doubt if he was speaking to the ultras of the towns, / cases the priest shall be an inferior article. And that would 
whom he does not want to inflame, and who he knows will, in| be the direct effect of success in the project of subjecting 
the end, follow other men. We believe he was speaking to; all candidates for the priesthood to the conscription 
the peasantry of the South, and that he believed his address}The Republican journals may say, as they do, that officers 
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priests, and that Rome can want nothing 
dragoon M. de Mun; but the Bishops are 
tional cases like that, but of the rank 
ir army, the village Curés, who are peasants, 

wi feo nd be iaieed by beg made soldiers, A little 
aod mon-sense goes & great way, even in ecelesiastical discus- 
: +e and no common-sense Frenchman thinks a private sol- 
-» in a cassock exactly the man to comfort the dying, or 
- the erring, or confess the feraale members of his 
household, or indeed, if he is a religious man, himself. He 
yould rather have a man more separated from the world, less 
stained, as it were ; just as an Englishman would rather his 
* an did not hunt or play loo, or buy and sell in open 
market. The uniform would lower the influence of the priest, 
4 in the eyes at all events of those who believe in him 
oan depress his moral standard ; and to ensure this by force 
throughout a great country, is oppression, and to argue in favour 
of it as patriotic is foolishness, or worse. It does not improve 
the argument if we believe, as some Radicals clearly do, that 
such a law would make the “recruiting” of the priesthood 
‘ble, the candidates all preferring secular life. That is 

not a good, but an evil, and a most unpatriotic suggestion. 
France, until a change of creed occurs, will not go 
without priests, and the only effect of reducing the supply 
below the wants of the country would be, first, a great 
amount of annoyance from the priest living too far off—an 
annoyance bitterly felt in scattered Catholic families in Eng- 
land—and secondly, a great introduction of foreign priests, 
mostly Belgians, without a French idea in their heads, and 
obsequiously devoted to Rome. The whole scheme is bad and 
impracticable, and though it may attract the peasant, and give 
alittle more strength to his distrust of the curé’s advice in 
litics, it will annoy those who wish to see the Republican 
leaders understand that they have to govern France; that an 
ecclesiastic, if he is an evil, is a necessary one; and that he had 
much better be a half-educated seminarist, than a lad who has 
had the education of both seminary and camp. A peasant 
clergy has its own faults, but a peasant-conscript clergy would 
be a great deal worse ; and it is essential for France that the 
Order should be as good as may be. As to the enforcement of 
devout consciences, we say little, though it is in England 
regarded as shameful to impress a Quaker, for on the Continent 
Liberals are under a craze, and while they think it oppressive 
to make a soldier go to Mass, think it tends to liberty to make 
aseminarist go without one. That quarrel between Chanzy 
aod his men is an exact illustration of the general Liberal 
emor. He actually lost, as was asserted at the time, the use in 
battle of 15,000 trained Bretons, because he would not give 
them time to confess, and they were unequal to dying readily 
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EARL CAIRNS. 

| eo CAIRNS has been made an Earl, and the 7imes, 
with the singular want of tact which sometimes marks 

its management, thinks it necessary to justify the promotion. 
The Lord Chancellor, it says, defended the constitutional right 
of the Sovereign to introduce Sepoys into Europe, and as that 
policy was successful, it is right that its advocate should be 
honoured, Believing that Lord Cairns, who is Lord Chancellor 
as well as a Cabinet Minister, did not give his exhaustive 
opinion on that matter in hope of an Earl's coronet for fee, 
we can only wonder what kind of language the Times, if it 
thinks this explanation complimentary, would consider insult- 
ing toa great Judge. There is no need whatever of any de- 
fence for Lord Cairns’s elevation. In every corporate body in 
the kingdom of any importance we shall find some confidential 
attorney whom the Chairman trusts, who is asked by the Board 
for definite advice, and who gives it, as years go on, over an 
ever increasing range of “ points.” He is usually an able man, 
he studies and masters details, he gradually accumulates ex- 
perience, and possessing a clear but narrow mind, and perfect 
freedom from fear of anything but the law, he gives an 
opinion which often is and always seems to be hard and 
strong, and is accepted by all but his most powerful 
colleagues as a final guide. His influence soon increases, 
aud if he is wise enough to agree when possible with the 
paaiman, and—which is more difficult—to abstain from 
putting down” the Secretary—who seems to him pert—he 

often concentrates in himself the real power of the Board, 
and we may add, often exercises it well. Much of the busi- 
hess of life is best done by men who are clear-sighted within 
* narrow range, and believe in their own sight. There are 
lawyers in London who smile to themselves when they hear of 








the proceedings of very great bodies, which have, in fact, 
registered decisions arrived at by themselves, and maintained 
with the dull-seeming but really astute obstinacy which men 
of the profession are apt to acquire. They know it is best 
for them to sit back out of the glare, but they know also that 
they rule, Corporations so guided seldom grudge the guide 
his pickings, more especially if they have perceived that he 
has once or twice prevented, or got them out of, awkward 
scrapes. Lord Cairns occupies just that position in the present 
Administration. Nobody would say that he was a statesman, 
or an administrator, or a man of breadth or depth, in any way ; 
but he is a most able lawyer, and his clear, narrow intellect, 
his clutch rather than grasp of a subject, his readiness to find 
arguments for a predetermined decision, and his courage, make 
him invaluable to a Cabinet with which, so far as it is Con- 
servative and anti-High Church, he honestly and entirely 
sympathises. He has, too, another power, in a rather marked 
degree, which is most acceptable to an English Tory Govern- 
ment. Tories do not vote in consequence of arguments, 
but in accordance with certain stubborn prejudices—many 
of them most useful prejudices—and tendencies ; but they wish 
to be able to defend their action by arguments good enough to 
use. They despise intellect and reason alike, but they do not 
like to be always intellectually defeated, or to be pronounced 
unreasonable. They do not like to say when they want 
soldiers that they care nothing about law, if only they can find 
bayonets, though that is their inner feeling, but wish for a 
plausible argument, which sounds reasonable and comes to 
precisely the same thing. Lord Cairns supplies this want in 
perfection. We cannot remember a speech of his which ever 
convinced an opponent—though this is not true of his judg- 
ments—but he has made many which have enabled Tory Peers 
who did not want convincing, to vote comfortably and go to 
sleep thinking they were not so stupid after all. There was 
that great legal intellect all on their side, and what did Liberal 
argument matter then ? 

We do not grudge Lord Cairns his promotion one whit. 
He is an upright man in his way, the way being a suppressed 
Evangelicalism of the Orange or persecuting type ; who does 
his duty by his client, the Cabinet, most faithfully and well— 
sometimes, perhaps, when he thinks his client not quite 
innocent—and he deserves his reward. If he likes pre- 
cedence in society when out of office, there is no objection 
whatever to his having precedence, and, as distinguished 
from a Barony, an Earldom gives him nothing else, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the prestige among Tories of being one of 
the men whom Lord Beaconsfield is pleased, rather tardily, 
to honour. His elevation is one more proof that in England 
the career of politics is still the one which leads most rapidly 
and certainly to distinction; and as distinction is clearly 
desired, or men so clear-headed would not seek it, that is, on 
the whole, probably a great gain. It is necessary that the 
strong should be attracted to the career of politics in some 
way, and in England the career is in many ways a very dis- 
agreeable one. The hustings’ work is simply detestable. The 
House of Commons’ work, though more endurable, is labori- 
ous and exhausting, and to men of first-rate ability, but not of 
first-rate capacity for convincing speech, almost intolerably 
tedious. It seems such a waste of brain to have to wait 
years till a huge meeting of squires and millionaires can be 
made to understand the alphabet. The daily labour demanded 
of the politician is excessive, and when superadded to depart- 
mental work, soon finds out every weak place in the frame ; 
while the daily criticism, at least to men less tough-skinned 
than Lord Cairns, must be like the pelting of hail upon 
the face, or of Brighton dust upon the eyes. Even when the 
aspirant has succeeded, there is very little to be had of the 
pleasantest form of power,—the power of doing things by voli- 
tion, nothing but a right of worrying or convincing a small Com- 
mittee into letting him take his own way without too much 
resistance. 

Lord Beaconsfield once described the political position of a 
Cabinet Minister as slavery mocked with the name of power, 
and though he has been no slave, but rather the slave- 
driver, his description is, for most men, true. Patron- 
age, formerly a great attraction, has been taken away, or 
fettered by such restrictions that it is valueless as a reward ; 
and of money there is no overplus, for though, no doubt, the legal 
members of a Ministry may make and save large incomes, they 
cannot earn by any exertion half what a successful speculator 
or a considerable merchant will make ina year. The single 
material attraction of the career is distinction, and it is well 
that it should be granted, when fairly earned, ungrudgingly. As 
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yet itis so granted. We know of no country other than England, 
and no career except politics, in which the second son of a middle- 
class Irishman, with unpopular opinions, and no wealth, can by 
political service force himself to the front rank of society, and 
so seat his descendants there that his name, as long as it lasts, 
is distinctly visible in the land. Nospeculator, or merchant, or 
professional man can earn the position Mr. Cairns has in twenty- 
three years acquired, nor can anything short of genius of 
the highest order equally aid him to stamp his name 
In most European 
social rank dies with the statesman who has 
earned it, distinction being regulated by birth; and ip 
America it is scarcely now attainable through politics, 
The Adamses, 
it is true, are marked men, and suffer for it; but the 
Grants will be lost in ten years in the mass of American 
As the passion for distinction is, next to the desire 
for power, the most frequent characteristic of the strong, it is 
well that it should be gratified, and that we should obtain 
from our aristocratic system this benefit, in addition to the 
other one which it helps to secure,—the freedom of all politi- 
Lord Cairns in the 
United States might have been a harder Mr. Chandler, and 
the difference in his favour is due, in part, to the system 


permanently into a nation’s history. 
countries, 


and does not even temporarily descend. 


citizens. 


cians from the temptation to corruption. 


which receives expression when he is made an Earl. 





LORD CARNARVON AT TEVERSALL. 


ORD CARNARVON is a speaker who studies his own 
mind, and can explain the principles which have 
governed his conduct. On Saturday, at Teversall, he did more ; 
he explained to the party which he once helped to lead, and 
of which he is still a member, what it was, and what it is. In 
his apology for his own course, Conservatives may read argu- 
ments they once used, and compare their present position with 
Out of his eloquent speech rise two pictures, 
representing, both of them, Conservative foreign policy,— 
but taken, the one in generous youth, the other in intemperate 


their past. 


middle-age. 


Lord Carnarvon is a Conservative of the days before Plevna. 
He would possibly have always differed from our view,—that 
it was the business of England to compel the Porte to reform 
its evil ways. But he shared the common belief of all thought- 
ful Conservatives, as well as Liberals, in deeming that it would be 
& breach of moral duty tosave the Turk from the consequences of 
his own sins and incapacities. So long as Russia abstained from 
threatening interests in the Ottoman Empire which that Empire 
held in trust for Europe or for Great Britain, Lord Carnarvon 
looked, doubtless, on Russian successes with sympathy rather 
When British interests should be dangerously 
approached, he was not afraid the country would be unable to 
Against mere demonstrations, such as the 
calling-out of the Reserves, he protested, by retiring from the 
They appeared to him unfair menaces against a 
Power which had done nothing to offend us, and encourage- 
A panic 
was roused, and the Ministry proclaimed “ British interests ” 


than jealousy. 

meet the crisis. 
Cabinet. 
ments to one which deserved no signs of friendliness. 
in peril. They were not, but the people had a right to accept 
their Government’s account. 
response the nation made to the appeal, however delusive. 
Europe saw “what a strength there was at the back 
of this country.” But there Lord Carnarvon parts 
company altogether with his late colleagues. So far as 
the Conservative party has remained in their -train, 
he parts company with it also. His charge against the 
Ministry is that it has accepted responsibilities without count- 
ing the cost. Its foreign policy might have been adjudged 
good or bad, if it had ever had results. But it had a pre- 
liminary defect, which makes it superfluous to consider its 
other characteristics ; it was born dead. The Treaty of Berlin, 
which he declines to call a treaty of peace, contained no 
elements of real permanence. Every article in it is crumbling 
to pieces already. Ministers charged Great Britain with the 
protectorate of Asia Minor. No effective steps have been taken 
for redeeming the pledge, and it was self-evident from the first 
that none could ever be taken. Cyprus was the consideration, 
and with Cyprus England might do pretty much what she 
pleased, if she chose to subsidise the island. An unlimited 
credit opened on England might effect wonders. But a semi- 
tropical island, with no drains, without ports, without roads, 
without revenue, without Crown lands to sell or appropriate, 
is an extravagant toy. The position of a tenant-at-will in a 
house which must be pulled down to be made habitable is not 
very enviable, 


Lord Carnarvon rejoices at the 


So far Lord Carnarvon accuses the Mini 
attempted what it was clear to every one it could a eating 
through. Other instalments of its policy are not in th 
impracticable, but Lord Carnarvon fears success mE 
than failure. He says, very shrewdly, that whenever a 
becomes very prominent in the public mind, trouble is inl 
ally in the air. India, from a few days before Parl 
was prorogued, has been very prominent indeed. Par}; 
had just time to ask a couple of questions of a 
and to be assured that everything was or would be 
as it should be, and since then the Oabinet has been 
left with the field to itself. First, a balloon was 
up, to test the direction of the wind. Attention wag draw, 
to the armies of the great Feudatory Princes. Efforts 
made to alarm public opinion with the possible eyij 
quences of numerous Native forces independent of the Queay’ 
military authority. Lord Carnarvon is not prepared to pe 
the desire to incorporate strong Native armies in the mij 
system of the Empire. It is the strange inopportunenes of 
the time selected for the undertaking which he blames, At 
the moment Scindiah, and Holkar, and the Nizam are beip 
menaced, Afghanistan is being terrorised. English relations 
with Afghanistan have been long based upon a policy of abstep. 
tion. Lord Carnarvon thinks that policy a wise, and the only 
wise, policy. A war with Afghanistan would, he believes, ty 
a disaster; but he dreads, much more than war, conquest or 
occupation. So fraught with calamity is such a result, that he 
refuses to believe measures which may lead to it can have beg 
adopted from any lesser motive than mortal terror of 
Russia. Ministers desire to countermine Russia in Afghan. 
istan. In that case, he is convinced we could not hare 
chosen a worse field of battle. A fair fight in Europe woulj 
be far more advantageous for us, than to throw a net over ou 
heads and challenge Russia from Cabul. But a joint 
responsibility with Europe for the reconstruction of 
Turkey in Europe, a separate and special responsibility for 
Turkey in Asia, the resuscitation of an island murdered by 
centuries of Turkish misgovernment, a possible Mahratta war, 
and a probable Afghan war, are not enough for the energies of 
the present Government. There are rumours of new combina. 
tions in the East. They may be mere idle currents of the 
air in the political atmosphere. But Lord Carnarvon has 
witnessed too many displays of fireworks by his old cdl 
leagues, to feel quite assured that a new “set piece” is not 
being prepared. Lord Carnarvon quotes a remark by King 
Leopold on the Emperor Napoleon, that nothing could 
hurt him if he would only remain quiet. He would not r- 
main quiet, and the world knows what happened. Lord Oar 
narvon will not apply the tragical moral of the story to Lond 
Beaconsfield’s Cabinet, but he fears others may. The county 
might be pardoned for thinking that a Government of surprises 
is “ scrambling from peace to the probabilities of war.” 
Lord Carnarvon shows exemplary courage in pointing out 
that there are bounds even to British resources. The extreme 
limits of British powers of withstanding an attack on the 
national existence it would, we are glad to think, be impossible 
to predict. But the prosperity of the kingdom in some mea 
sure renders any severe strain more acutely felt than in a poorer 
country, which pays in person, not in purse. Rich as England 
is, her riches are appropriated strictly to their several objects. 
Starved institutions and commercial enterprises long bear the 
marks of the diversion of wealth from production to war. British 
trade is in a retrograde condition ; the State finances are dis 
organised. Instead of enterprises which need an inexhaustible 
purse, it is a time for special caution. Lord Carnarvon hasalways 
advocated the maintenance of full and effective armaments. 
They are indispensable, when nations go to war with each other 
on a colossal scale at a week’s notice. But the European 
horizon is black enough, without gratuitous additions to 
British responsibilities. The Ministry, Lord Carnarvon feats, 
is “ riding a willing horse too far.” Just now, were there no 
Asiatic protectorate or Cypriote satrapy, English finances 
would, as Lord Carnarvon says very truly, require to be care 
fully looked after. Possible Afghan and Mahratta complications 
threaten to make new calls, and although it may be replied that 
India must pay for her own foreign policy, a Mahratta or am 
Afghan war would just now burden the Indian treasury w! 
ruinous loans. England and India must make a common 
purse, and it is only England who would put into it. 
Lord Carnarvon’s late colleagues, less than a year ago, would 
have assented cordially to every word of warning he now 
utters against a policy of adventure. Mr. Cross and Lord 








Cranbrook would have scornfully repudiated a protectorate of 
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Sir Stafford Northcote would have scorned the 


eo that they were coveting a Turkish island. Scindiah 
loading with honours. They would have ridiculed 


ier recalling the sullen Ameer of Afghanistan to a 


— of England and cheerfulness by a Mission of a thousand 
goldiers. They have now set themselves on a steep slope 
of national braggadocio, and are enjoying the leaps and 
‘gmps of their progress. It is useless to appeal to the 
y umon-sense of Ministers who make it a point of national 
honour to accept the challenge, when any foreign State 
bites its thumb at them. There are, however, the Conservative 
rank and file. For the present, they are nothing but a Minis- 
terial claque ready to applaud at an instant’s notice. Once they 

ded what Lord Carnarvon applauds, and condemned what 
he condemns. If they would look into their own hearts, they 
might find that they do not think very differently even now. 
They will discover it at last. It were to be hoped they might 
discover it in time to check the restless patriotism of their 
Chiefs and Ministers. Lord Carnarvon is “anxious, because 
we are undertaking, as it seems to him, duties and obligations 
which it is wholly beyond our strength to fulfil.” Is Lord 
Carnarvon the only Conservative, out of office or in, who feels 


that anxiety ? 


THE SPIRITUALITY AND THE TEMPORALITY AT 
ROME. 
HE interesting letter from Rome which appeared in the 
T Times of Tuesday is made less intelligible than it might 
be by a confusion in the writer’s mind, or at all events, in his 
language, between things temporal and things spiritual. It is 
clear, we are told, that no modus vivendi can be agreed upon 
between the Papacy and the Kingdom of Italy so long as Leo 
XIII. sits on the pontifical throne. It is no longer, however, 
the Pope’s claim to an earthly kingdom that stands in the 
way; it is the assertion of his right to exclusive spiritual 
dominion. As the words stand, this is sheer nonsense. The 
whole question of a modus vivendi between the Papacy and 
the Kingdom of Italy turns on the possibility of devising some 
plan by which the Pope’s claim to exclusive spiritual dominion 
may be reconciled in practice with the claim of the State to 
supreme temporal dominion. Undernoconceivable circumstances 
can the Pope forego his claim to exclusive spiritual dominion. 
He is the universal teacher, the universal pastor, the vicar of 
Christ. As such, his authority must be coextensive with the 
authority of him whose vicar he claims to be. Every 
spiritual authority which is not derived from him is false and 
deceptive. No words that imply anything short of supremacy 
and exclusiveness are in the least adequate to describe the 
Pope's spiritual authority, as regarded by himself and by those 
who believe in it. A modus vivendi which did not leave this 
authority supreme and exclusive would not deserve the name. 
Directly afterwards, however, the Times’ correspondent shows 
that, by exclusive spiritual authority, he means an authority 
which is not spiritual at all. The Pope “has shown dis- 
tinctly” that he will only come to terms with the King of 
Italy, on condition of being invested with that absolute 
spiritual sway which would give him, among other things, “ the 
power of closing every Protestant place of worship in Rome, 
and in what were called the Pontifical States, if not 
also throughout the whole of Italy.” Whether Leo 
XII. has “unreservedly” indicated his intention of 
making this demand, we do not know. All that we know 
is, that if he does make it, he will not call it a demand 
for “absolute spiritual sway.” The Pope is not in the 
least likely to confound the civil and the spiritual swords. 
When he had temporal as well as spiritual authority in Rome, 
he could shut Protestant churches and schools at his pleasure, 
because what he decreed in his character of Pope he could 
execute in his character of King. But if he only claims spiri- 
tual sway in Rome, he will only claim the right of forbidding 
people to go to Protestant churches, or to send their children 
to Protestant schools. The right of enforcing this pro- 
hibition by other than spiritual penalties has gone from 
Of the right of enforcing it by spiritual penalties he 
cannot divest himself, and any negotiations which may have 
mn going on, or which may hereafter go on, for the 
establishment of a modus vivendi between him and the 
Italian Government, will be mainly directed to discovering 
‘ome formula which, while leaving the Pope’s spiritual 
authority untouched, may lessen the inconveniences likely 
follow from its exercise. 
‘hat these inconveniences might be very considerable is 
Obvious, It is often assumed that if the Pope were only 








reasonable, and were content to confine himself to his spiritual 
authority, it would not be difficult for him and the King of 
Italy to live peaceably together in the same city. Each would 


busy himself with his proper affairs, The King would look 
after the bodies of the Roman citizens, and the Pope would 
look after their souls. No doubt, so far as the Pope is con- 
cerned, this division might be effected easily enough. The 
persons who are likely to be disturbed about it are the King, and 
the King’s servants. For example, the Pope has no more doubt 
than an English Conservative that a purely secular educa- 
tion, an education from which religion is excluded, is a 
bad thing, and that a Catholic who is in any way instrumental 
in promoting a purely secular education, whether by voting 
for its establishment, or by contributing to schools in which it 
is given, or by sending his children to such schools, is commit- 
ting asin. Let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
the Italian Minister of Education is a Catholic, or that the 
Mayor of Rome is a Catholic, and that the one, in deference to 
the wishes of his party, brings in a Bill to establish secular 
schools; or the other, in deference to the wishes of his 
constituents, votes for aiding the establishment of such 
schools out of the municipal funds. The confessor is troubled 
at this, and refers the matter to the Pope, and the Pope 
directs him to refuse the Minister or the Mayor the Sacra- 
ments. Or it may be that a piece of ground is wanted for a 
Protestant church, and the Municipality directs that a piece of 
municipal ground shall be sold, or perhaps even given, for the 
purpose. The same difficulty at once arises. Every member 
of the Municipality who has been consenting to this sale or gift 
is a wilful sinner against the laws of the Church, and though 
the Pope can no longer fine or imprison him, he can refuse him 
the Sacraments, and under certain circumstances will think him- 
self bound to refuse him the Sacraments. Let us suppose, accord- 
ingly, that the Pope exercises this power, and that every Roman 
citizen who is in any way concerned with the multiplication of 
secular schools or Protestant churches is refused absolution and 
communion. On the hypothesis that the independent and un- 
fettered exercise of his spiritual authority is reserved to him 
by the arrangement come to between him and the Govern- 
ment, he is perfectly within his rights in taking this course, 
But how long would this independent and unfettered 
exercise of his spiritual authority be borne without com- 
plaint by those who suffered from it? It is conceivable, 
of course, that all the persons included in the Papal 
censures might be so wholly indifferent to them, that 
they would never ask whether they had been imposed, or when 
they would be removed. But in a country like Italy, this 
amount of philosophy is not at all to be expected. Spiritual 
censures still in many cases carry with them social or family 
discomforts, and an outcry would almost certainly be raised 
that the Pope had gone beyond his province in inflicting 
spiritual penalties for temporal acts. It is needless, of course, 
to say that the spiritual authority does not go beyond its pro- 
vince so long as it confines itself to spiritual acts. The Pope 
may be misusing his spiritual authority when he excommuni- 
cates a man for a vote in Parliament, but he is not usurping 
any temporal authority. The question whether he is making 
a right or a wrong use of his spiritual authority, is one which 
must be settled between his own conscience and the conscience 
of the man whom he excommunicates. It is not one with 
which the State, as such, and apart from concordats, has any 
concern. But the State would almost to a certainty be 
asked to do something. Some Deputy would get up in Parlia- 
ment, and ask whether it was intended to go on paying a large 
subsidy, and rendering almost regal honours, to a Bishop who 
repaid the kindness of the community by refusing the Sacra- 
ments to men whose only crime was that they had done their 
duty as Liberal politicians; and unless the Italian Parliament 
is more logical than we give it credit for being, the Government 
would answer that the Pope’s conduct was undoubtedly incon- 
sistent with his position under the law of guarantees, and that 
the Minister of Public Worship had been directed to call his 
attention to the facts, and to request that the excommunica- 
tions be removed. We are inclined, on the whole, to share 
the Pope’s doubts whether, under these circumstances, “ the 
Master of all the Faithful ” would “ see his supreme authority 
revered, occupy with honour his august chair, and attend 
respected and tranquil to the duties of his pontifical 
ministry.” 

At present, the Pope’s constructive confinement in the Vati- 
can makes it easy for him to shut his eyes to much that goes 
on in Rome ; and if he does not choose to shut his eyes to it, 
he can exercise his spiritual authority without coming in con- 
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flict with the temporal authority. The line of the Italian 
Government is to ignore the Pope; and this attitude is, in 
one sense, more convenient for the Pope than a more nominally 
respectful attitude might be. He can do what he likes, because 
it does not suit the dignity of the Italian Government to know 
what he has done. If he were to make terms with the Govern- 
ment, the question whether he had fulfilled his share of 
the bargain would be continually presenting itself, and 
it is almost impossible that the two parties to the con- 
tract should not turn out to understand some of its 
terms in different senses. It is one thing for a Pope 
to make up his mind to endure the loss of his temporal 
dominion, and another thing for him to rest content to 
exercise his spiritual authority under the same conditions as 
he might exercise it in London. The conditions under which 
a Pope can live in Rome are almost necessarily exceptional, and, 
unless Rome is administered on similarly exceptional condi- 
tions, it is hard to see how, for a long time to come, the 
relations between the two Governments can be placed on a 
really friendly footing. If Rome had been a mere cathedral 
city, special disabilities might conceivably have been imposed 
on non-Catholic worship or non-Catholic schools. In considera- 
tion of the convenience of being on good terms with the Pope, 
the State might have made over to him a denominational 
town. In the case of Rome this is impossible, and until the 
Pope can consent to be, morally speaking, jostled in the street 
by Protestant pastors and infidel schoolmasters—to be in Rome, 
in fact, what Cardinal Guibert is in Paris, or Cardinal Man- 
ning is in London—there seems nothing for it but that he 
should remain the “ prisoner of the Vatican.” 








THE REMUNERATION OF JOCKEYS. 

A * appeal has recently been made by a sporting news- 
Pe paper for increased remuneration to Jockeys, on the 
ground that the fees to be paid to them were fixed many 
years ago, when the cost of living and other expenses were not so 
high as they are at present. It is also contended that many 
jockeys are not paid the sums which they earn, and that in con- 
sequence they are driven to the Betting Ring, to try and improve 
their pecuniary position; that they are likewise compelled to 
incur debts for hotel, and other charges not specified, but pro- 
bably their tailors’ accounts, the non-payment of which brings 
the ‘‘ profession” into disrepute. When it is generally known 
that jockeys riding in races are, or should be, paid at the 
rate of three guineas for each of their mounts, with two guineas 
additional when they are so fortunate as to ride a winning 
horse, and that there are now ten races for one there was when 
the fees were fixed, the conclusion arrived at will be that the 
appeal made on their behalf is a rather bold one, not easy to 
sustain. Jockeys, too, have other sources of income than 
riding at public race-meetings; many of them, in addition to 


were on winning horses, and the earnings of one of 
amount to over £1,000. 

The mere riding fees of a jockey, however, form the 
part of his income, especially if he be a popular jockey 
by good stables,—in other words, a jockey who gets 
horses to ride that are able to win. Gratified bettors who wi 
large sums of money on the Turf, think it a matter of cone 
‘“‘ tip ’’ a jockey who has enabled them to make, perhaps, £1 to 
at a blow; whilst the owners of horses enco = 
riders to do their utmost, by telling them that if they win 
they will receive £100, £300, or £1,000, as the cage may be 
The jockey to whom we have referred above ag 
£1,000 this year in fees received also a present of £1,0%) 
for winning the Derby. As a matter of fact, the lange 
sums promised to riders by owners of horses which become 
favourites, and are heavily ‘‘ backed ” for some popular races, arg 
simply given by way of insuring that the horseman wij] « 
straight,” as riding honestly is called, in the vocab of 
the Turf. The temptations for a jockey to do Wrong are 
enormous, because whilst the winning of a race by ANY one 
horse can never be ensured, the losing of one ig often 
enough made a certainty, by giving the horse a plentity) 
supply of water before it starts, or by tampering with jt 
rider. It is, too, often the interest of a large body of mo 
that a horse should be rendered hors de combat for some par. 
ticular race,—let us say any one of the great autumn handi. 
caps. If two or three unscrupulous bookmakers have wagered 
against a particular animal to lose £10,000 or £12,000 each 
by its winning the race, they would consider it no great 
tax, in order to save their money, to subscribe £1,000 with 
which to bribe the jockey, if it were possible to do so, Such 
criminal tactics have been resorted to before now with gue. 
cess. So powerful have the bookmakers become, in the cor. 
rupt atmosphere of the Turf, that they have been many a 
time known to buy a horse which had been heavily backed fora 
particular race, so that it should be made ‘ safe,” by being 
either ‘‘ scratched ” out of that particular event, or placed under 
the charge of asafe jockey, with orders not to win. It has been said 
that a powerful coterie of bookmakers once hired a horse of great 
reputation—a horse that had won an important event on the 
English Turf—with the view of taking him across the Channel, 
not to win, but to make certain of losing, a great race in 
France, and though the story may be a libel, such an in- 
cident might occur. An offer of £1,000 to an illiterate 
jockey lad to “pull” a horse must prove a great tempta- 
tion, and it is believed that a few of these lads are annually 
tempted, and have been successfully corrupted. It is no wonder 
therefore, to find them occasionally rewarded with the sum for 
winning an important race which they might have obtained bya 
opposite line of conduct ; and it is no wonder either that men 
who find themselves in the course of a few minutes winners of 


their number 





riding successfully at Epsom, Ascot, Goodwood, and other re- 
unions, earn a considerable amount of money by riding in the 
‘* trials” which frequently take place in order to discover the 
fitness of a horse for some particular engagement ; indeed, some 
jockeys have found trial-riding such a sufficient source of emolu- 
ment, that they have ceased to seek notoriety on the race-course. | 
The multiplication of race-meetings, as many as five being some- | 
times held on the same day, gives employment to a large 
number of these lads at the rate of remuneration named, and 
very many of them earn a handsome sum every year at the 
business. It is not too bold an assertion to make, that one- 
half of the jockeys now employed to ride on the Turf have 
a far higher income per annum than the average curate of the 
Church of England; the other half will earn as much as the 
best-paid rectors; whilst one or two, with salaries, fees, and | 
presents, may be placed on the same pecuniary level as 
some of the occupants of the Bench of Bishops! These facts 
will, no doubt, seem extraordinary, to those who are unfamiliar | 
with the ways of the Turf, but they are facts, nevertheless. The | 
chief jockey has already this season, up to August 31st, been 
trusted to ride in 392 races, 150 of which he has won, so that 
his income from fees alone will, at present, amount to £1,550 ; 
and it may be assumed that he will have received more than that 
sum in presents and retaining wages, many of the best jockeys 
being engaged by two, and sometimes even by three, masters, 
at a salary, in addition to fees. During the last three years the 
chief jockey must have been earning over £7,000 per annum; in 
1876 he received in presents £2,500 in three weeks. ‘The eleven 
jockeys who follow the one we have been alluding to in number 
of mounts had between them 1,987 engagements, 402 of which 


| 





large sums of money, by the exertions of a particular horsema, 
rush away in the exultation of the moment, and present the 
successful jockey with a ten or a twenty-pound note. A person 
who has this season been ‘ following,” as it is called, the mounts 
of the chief jockey, and who has, in consequence, won several 
large sums of money, has, it is reported, been exceedingly liberal 
in “tipping ” the lad who has helped him on the path of fortune. 
Some Turf moralists say that it ought to be made an offence to 
“tip” a jockey, and that no jockey ought to be employed who 
accepts a present or makes a bet. Nosuch rule can be laid down, 


|—it would be as much disregarded as is the bye-law against 


‘‘ tips” to railway servants. Nor is it possible to stop these lads 
from making bets ; if they were to be prevented from doing © 
personally, they would do it by deputy. 

There is a large number of competing Jockeys, but as in other 
spheres of work, the best lads come to the front ; and it is gratify: 
ing to learn that many of the Jockeys of the period are, as they 
ought to be, persons of good character, quite beyond suspic? 
in their business. It is not at all wonderful, however, thats 
considerable number of these lads, to use the language of one of 
them, ‘‘go to the bad,”—they have a more than usual chance of 
picking up bad habits. The nature of their work necessitates thelt 
being sent to the training stables at a tender age, so that ve 
have no opportunity of being educated ; but as one or two? 
them, at an early age, are able to earn the income of — 
Minister, it is thought by many parents that if they can 8 
their sons into a training stable, they place them on the high- 
to fortune. But for one such prize as we have alluded to there 
are a hundred blanks, and so the regiment of professional —= 
men contains the usual per-centage of ‘ ne’er-do-weels " a 
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pr «black sheep.” It is some of this class, we suspect, who 

yailed on one of the sporting papers to espouse their cause, 
be preposterous to give these lads any addition to 
Five guineas is a handsome sum for all that is 
done for it ; only jockeys who are seldom employed, or have 
been injured, can have raised the agitation. How many of our 
Qxford or Cambridge Professors, men whose education cost, 
perhaps, @ large sum of money, have an income equal to 
what is earned by the twenty best jockeys of England? The 
earnings of the clergymen of Scotland, taking them head by head, do 
not average more than the income of a third-rate jockey ; whilst 
the pay of a General in the British Army is only a little over 
$2,000 a year. Again, the income of a colonel of a marching 
pegiment does not amount to £1,000, a sum which can be easily and 

tly earned by about a score of our leading jockeys; the 
commander of a Peninsular and Oriental steamship earns the 
game sum, for filling an office of great responsibility ; while the 
editors of the more important provincial daily newspapers are not 
paid more, and the salary of the Chief Librarian in the British 
Museum does not exceed £1,200 per annum. In spite of bad 
debts and competition, we fail to see any other business in which 
fortune can, with prudence and attention, be more easily accumu- 
lated than that of a Jockey. 


put it would 
their fees. 





THE SORROWS OF THE SLOW. 
§ there any comfort to be found for those people who are slow 
in all they think, say, or do, and who are painfully conscious 
of their own slowness? ‘They need consolation, if it could be 
discovered anywhere, for it is a most depressing and wearisome 
consciousness, and the more so because it is continual. From 
morning to night it underlies all that is said or done, and the 
certainty of to-morrow’s slowness is almost as present with 
them as the remembrance of the slowness of yesterday or to- 
day. Almost, but not quite, for there is a glamour about to- 
morrow which no experience can entirely dispel. To-day may 
bring some unexpected pleasure of its own, so that we would 
arrest the course of time to enjoy it longer, if we could ; but for 
all purposes of work, for anything we ought to do, and for all 
plans that we make, to-morrow will always be worth far more 
than to-day. Still, for the people who are weighted with the 
burden of their slowness, even the working hours of the morrow 
are diminished, and the shadow lengthens out through days to come. 
There is one form of consolation which they will reject at 
once, and unluckily it is precisely the form in which it is 
generally offered to them. They will have nothing to do with 
that style of comfort which is embodied in the common say- 
ing, ‘Slow and steady wins the race,” and which is more 
fully set forth in the fable of the hare and the tortoise. 
Was there ever a story more universally known and quoted? 
The slightest mention of it calls up the pictures in old editions 
of the fables which we studied in childhood, and we once more 
see the hare, preternaturally lively and eager, awaiting the fox’s 
signal to be off, with the tortoise by its side, a flat and melan- 
choly animal. It amused us then, but it will not comfort us in 
later life. ‘‘ Slow and steady ” is a combination which cannot be 
taken for granted. That which is done slowly is not necessarily 
done steadily ; in fact, the slowness may be principally caused by 
hesitation and uncertainty, which do not exactly conduce to 
steadiness, nor ensure success in any race. Slowness is so far 
from being always the plodding progress of enduring strength, 
that it may be merely a kind of mental short-sightedness, wasting 
time in trying each step to make sure that the footing is 
secure, and painfully examining the ground which keener eyes 
would have surveyed ina moment. The fable of the hare and 
the tortoise is usually misapplied, for it is evident that it was 
originally intended as a warning to the hare, and not at all as an 
encouragement to the tortoise. There will always be some 
people who are boastful, and others who have very little to boast 
of, and it was the most natural thing in the world that the latter 
should take a very early opportunity of composing an un- 
pleasant little fable, to show their brilliant friends that quick- 
ness was not everything, but that to be successful, it needed 
to be combined with other qualities. It was a true and 
very useful lesson, for brilliancy and quickness may un- 
doubtedly be found apart from perseverance, raising hopes 
Which will not be realised,—and no doubt there were 
many people who were delighted to repeat and emphasise the 
Warning. But since men are good-natured, as a rule, 
and prompt to offer consolations, if they happen to have any 
Y-made ones at hand, they were willing enough to use the 





fable as an encouragement to those who might naturally be dis- 
couraged in the great race. And in point of fact, it is nearly 
always quoted for that purpose. The dull child poring over his 
lessons hears it, and the youth who is just starting in life, and 
who cannot by any stretch of friendly partiality be complimented 
on his quickness, will find some allusion to it in the parting 
speeches of his relations. This use of it proves more kindliness of 
intention than discernment. The author of the fable intended, as 
was said, to show that quickness is not everything ; but on his own 
showing it is so very nearly everything, that he found it necessary 
to combine it with the most egregious folly, to make his story hold 
together till he could arrive safely at the moral. The tortoise has 
no real advantage over his antagonist. If the quick men were 
always fools, who presumed on their quickness, there would be 
something in the fable, and slowness might come in time to be 
considered a valuable quality. Even then we might ask whether 
the success which the tortoise achieved is to be seriously offered 
to slow people as the type of a desirable triumph. There are 
some who might feel that the victory which was due entirely to 
the over-confidence of an opponent, and which was secured by 
carefully sneaking past him, and not rousing him to display his 
powers, was a victory which would be a great deal less honourable 
than many defeats. To triumph thus could hardly have given 
the tortoise confidence in anything but his ability to detect and profit 
by the follies of his fellow-creatures,—a valuable talent, no doubt, 
but not the object of universal ambition, and not necessarily allied 
to slowness of any kind. And even if we do concede every- 
thing, if it be taken for granted that speed is associated 
with instability, and slowness with steadfast tenacity of purpose, 
the tortoise could have no advantage except in a prolonged con- 
test. But many races, for many of the pleasant things of life, are 
short and quickly decided ; and every such race is lost before- 
hand by the man who longs for the prize, but is not swift. He 
hardly knows that the race is to be run, before the winner is 
at the goal. 

Rejecting this consolation, then, what other remains? It is 
difficult to see any, unless it may be suggested that the man 
who is aware of his own slowness is, perhaps, not likely to 
be particularly vain. Unluckily, he is not a whit more secure 
from self-consciousness, from selfish absorption in his own de- 
sires and aims, and from thin-skinned irritability, than his 
quicker neighbours. And he may be just as eager for praise, 
just as “hungry for acknowledgment,” as the vainest of man- 
kind. His security only amounts to this,—that he will not 
have what is, after all, the pleasantest form of vanity, that delight 
in one’s own powers which is shown by playing with them, it 
may be a little ostentatiously now and then, but still in a manner 
which conveys to the bystanders a happy feeling of deftness, 
assurance, and ease. The slow man never plays with his powers, 
—he has not time, even if he were not doubtful of them. It is 
humiliating to be taken unawares, and he is taken unawares every 
day of his life, and is always expecting to be taken unawares, till 
he loses confidence in himself. He may strive to be ready, 
but it is impossible to foresee all contingencies, and his 
neighbour will adapt himself to the unforeseen circumstances 
while he hesitates. When he talks, he catches a joke, or an 
allusion, or the simple meaning of a phrase, a little after every- 
body else, and is afraid of a sudden remark, lest it should not 
immediately suggest an answer. By means of an anxious and 
unremitting effort, he contrives to maintain himself in his place, 
a little behind his friends, who are talking easily. In his con- 
versation, at any rate, he will have no touch of vanity ; but is that 
a gain worth mentioning? He will hardly think it such. Miss 
Broughton has a scene in one of her stories where the hero and 
heroine fall into a river, and when they have escaped, and stand 
wet and shivering on the bank, the man discovers that though he 
happens to have his pocket-flask with him, it is very nearly empty. 
The girl is doubtful about drinking what little brandy there is, 
but she is assured that there is not the slightest chance of its 
making her drunk, as she fears, and that it would be the best 
thing possible for her if it did. There are times when the man 
who is weary of his own slowness and anxious sobriety of mind 
is half inclined to think that it might be the best thing 
possible for him if success could intoxicate him a little, send the 
blood more quickly and recklessly through his veins, and slightly 
confuse that cold and deliberate self-judgment which checks him 
in every ambition. But it needs a potent draught to produce so 
great an effect. He may have only half-desired that it should be 
produced, but if he has even faintly desired it, he can hardly 
reckon immunity from the risk as a happiness which will counter- 
balance all his disadvantages, 
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Among the things which trouble him, he will count the im- 
possibility of persuading his quicker neighbours to understand 
how slow he is. There are some things which never can 
be explained. No one, for instance, who finds his way about 
by a happy instinct, can ever realise the state of mind 
of an unlucky man who can seldom tell where he has 
been, and can never tell where he is going. The clear- 
headed friend thinks that he realises it perfectly, but he invariably 
gives directions which take for granted that the questioner knows 
what everybody knows, while that is precisely what he wants to 
know. And it is just as impossible to make the fortunate man, 
who is quick about everything he says or does, understand what 
it is to be really slow. He is sure he knows, but in estimating it 
he passes lightly over much of which he has never thought, and 
will never think, with any reference to time at all. And the 
certainty that his difficulties will not be understood troubles the 
man who is slow, even though his work should be finished and 
crowned with success. The very praise that he has longed for, 
to give him the confidence that he sorely needs, has in it a note 
of expectation which alarms him. People seem to assume 
that he will do much more than he has already done. He 
is haunted by a vision of himself as others imagine him, and 
he sees his double making promises for the future, which he will 
be called upon to perform. At his best and proudest moment 
he feels that it is his destiny to disappoint all his friends, and he 
looks forward anxiously to the verdict of his critics, knowing that 
those who can show but little as the result of their life’s work, 
must expect to have that little more sternly judged. 

Is there any consolation to be found for him? Is there any 
compensating advantage, great or small, annexed to slowness? Or 
even—to look for comfort of that negative and unsatisfactory kind 
which consists in finding out the discomforts of our neighbours— 
is there any disadvantage attached to speed which can for one 
moment be weighed against the burden just thrown into the 
scale? One would be inclined to pronounce decisively that there 
is not, but for the difficulty of speaking on both sides of such a 
question as this, And there is another reflection which may well 
cause us to hesitate. It is so seldom that one is allowed to enjoy 
a grievance at all boastfully without being called upon to recog- 
nise the rival grievances of one’s neighbours, that it would seem 
to be always safest to assume that they exist, even if they are 
not very easy to discover. The proverb tells us that every man 
knows where his own shoe pinches, and the shoe may pinch in 
this case as well as in any other. But it is hard for all who are 
heavy-footed and plodding to think that those who are lightly 
shod, and go quickly and surely on their way, can be other than 
the most enviable of mankind. 





CALCULATING BOYS. 
M* GEORGE BIDDER, once well known to all the world 
iV. as ‘the Devonshire Calculating Boy,” died the other day at 
aripe age. He had the good-sense, after delighting the ‘‘ ground- 
lings” by performing marvellous arithmetical feats, to study care- 
fully a profession ; he became a civil engineer of some eminence ; 
enjoyed the confidence and esteem of Robert Stephenson; was once 
President of the Institute of Civil Engineers ; and drew up some 
Tables which are of use to his professional brethren. Calculating 
Boys are rather obsolete prodigies. Whether it is from the cheapness 
and abundance of ready-reckoners, or the spread of education and 
the increase of the ability to make use of logarithm tables, or con- 
tempt for the faculty, the lad who can multiply in the twinkling of 
an eye six figures by six is rare, and is in little request. The 
modern schoolmaster has no great ambition to foster useless pro- 
digies of the type of Jedediah Buxton or Zerah Colburn. He 
would probably find that the Government Inspector rated very 
cheaply the worth of the juvenile calculator. Infact, this genera- 
tion is so much a stranger to this juvenile phenomenon, that it 
knows little of the nature of the feats at which our fathers 
held up their hands in amazement, and which for a time 
were supposed to imply intellectual powers of hitherto unheard- 
of vigour, and to be as marvellous as the gift of tongues. In his 
** Memoir,” Zerah Colburn tells us that a notorious Free-thinker, 
who had seen the arithmetical prodigies wrought by him at the 
age of six, went home much disturbed, passed a sleepless night, 
and ever afterwards renounced Infidel opinions. And this was 
only one illustration of the vague feeling of awe and open- 
mouthed wonder which his performances excited. People came 
to consult him about stolen spoons; and he himself evidently 
thought that there was something decidedly uncanny, something 
supernatural, about his gift. And no doubt his apparently 
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accounts, was truly marvellous. On one occasion, Colburn wes 
asked to name the square of 999,999, which he stated to 

999,998,000,001. He multiplied this by 49, and the product by 
the same number, and the total result he then multi. 
plied by 25. He raised the figure 8 to the sixteenth power 
with ease. He named the squares of 244,999 755 
and 1,224,998,775. He instantly named the factors, 94) 
and 263, which would produce 247,483. He could discover 
prime numbers almost as soon as named. In five seconds he 
calculated the cube root of 413,993,348,677. Bidder, as Colburn 
admits, was even more remarkable in some ways; he could not 
extract roots or find factors with so much ease and rapidity ag 
Colburn, but he was more at home in abstruse calculations, The 
calculating powers of both lads began very early. At three yearg 
of age, George Bidder answered wonderful questions about the 
nails in a horse’s four shoes. At eight, though he knew 
nothing of the theory of ciphering, he could answer almogt 
instantaneously how many farthings there are in £868,424,191, 

There are two or three curious things true of these calculating 
juveniles, and the most obvious is that they have grown into 
men of mediocre ability. None of them have exhibited the 
slightest tincture of genius in mature life. Zerah Colbum’s 
“Memoir ” is an inane production, which would be tedious in the 
extreme except for its absurd naiveté and the frankness with which 
the author admits his mediocrity. Speaking of himself, he says, 
with manifest truth, “‘ he was not remarkable either for quickness of 
mind or closeness of application.” ‘‘ He was not particularly 
fortunate in arriving at a result which did not readily present itself.” 
He was put by a patron to Westminster School, and it is pretty 
clear that he proved rather dull when placed in competition with 
lads of his own age. The only exception to the rule that juvenile 
calculators prove mediocrities which occurs to us, is Whately, 
who had, undoubtedly, for a short time, an extraordinary apti- 
tude for figures, akin to that of Bidder and Colburn, and who, 
if he had been unfortunate enough to have had a father as vain 
ané silly as Colburn’s was, might have been exhibited to admiring 
crowds. A second fact about these prodigies is that the gift, 
such as it is, rapidly falls off. In Whately’s case, it lasted only two 
or three years. In Colburn’s case it lasted longer, and he ascribes its 
decline to want of practice when he gave up exhibiting his prowess, 
But it is pretty apparent that—perhaps partly from premature, ex- 
hausting mental exertion—the faculty itself really declined ; thatit 
could not flourish along with other faculties, which unfolded 
themselves as the child grew; and that, as Colburn’s general intel- 
ligence and knowledge increased, his capacity to answer arithmetical 
puzzles sensibly diminished. Whately’s aptitude for mental calcula 
tions vanished as soon as he went to school and began his educa 
tion, andit seems true of all the precocious calculators that they were 
at their best only when they had nothing to distract them, and before 
their minds were disciplined and stored with knowledge. It isalmost 
unnecessary to state that this faculty has no connection with true 
aptitude for mathematics. None of the prodigies whom we have named 
grew into eminent mathematicians, or disclosed any high talents for 
mathematical science. Wecould mention, it is true, several of the 
latter—Euler and Wallis, for instance—who were rapid and expert 
calculators, but none of them exhibited precocious aptitude for 
ciphering. The youthful Pascal, who discovered for himself the 
demonstration of the thirty-second proposition of the First Book of 
Euclid, or Newton, who, as a boy, invented cleverly-constructed 
windmills, belongs to another species from the lads who get 
coppers by multiplying six figures by six figures, or calculating 
the number of barleycorns which will extend between Londo 
and Paris. 

In a small degree the faculty possessed by Colburn and Bidder 
is exhibited by every proficient bank clerk. It is possessed in degree 
by many men of business, who can with ease run up simultaneously 
the three money columns of their ledger, or by clever practical 
engineers, who can leap to conclusions to which others can only 
toil by the use of formuls and pen and ink. But as witnessed in 
Colburn in his youth, this power of calculation was perhaps the 
result of a defect, almost as much as of mental power. ‘Take 
healthy child, of vigorous mind and quick perceptions. Every 
hour in the day, and at every inlet of its senses, are rushing 1D 
varied conflicting impressions. Its incipient knowledge 18 4 
confused, jarring mass of sights and sounds. To such & 
child, which will grow into the vigorous-minded man, the very 
sense of number comes late. To bring it forth, the artificial stimu- 
lus of the school-room may be necessary ; and for a richly-stored, 
quickly working mind to exercise so much abstraction a8 to 


intuitive mastery over figures, according to perfectly 





look only at things as numbers, is impossible. The tendency of 
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9 On the other hand, the exercise may be practicable 


to a poorer and weaker nature. Take a child of sluggish disposi- 
tion, slow to observe, and with no acute senses, taking in few 
impressions, and those only of the most obvious kind, with few 
emotions, rather indolent and self-absorbed. Here we have the 
elements of a calculating juvenile. Abstraction is easy, when the 
very poverty of the child’s mind saves it from distraction. 
Freedom of movement is practicable in an empty room. The 
numerical aspects of things may be paramount in a mind which car- 
ries away no Vivid impressions of form or colour,—which works, in 
fact, like a cog-wheel. Warburton calls “the routine of demon- 
stration the easiest exercise of the mind, where much less of the 
vigour than of the attention of the mind is required to excel.” 
This remark is quite untrue, if applied, as Warburton applied it, 
to the art of the mathematician, who must exercise imagination, 
whose mind must be stored with countless devices, and who suc- 
ceeds in solving problems which utterly baffle others not so 
much because he can command his attention, as because he can 
combine and recombine figures, symbols, and forms with a fertility 
of resource of which the non-mathematician has no conception. 
Warburton’s remark is singularly wide of the mark, if offered as an 
explanation of the secret of agreat geometrician’s oranalytical mathe- 
matician’s success. But it goes far to explain the art of the infant 
calculators, who were successful in proportion as their minds be- 
came like slates or blackboards. Attention was almost everything 
to them, and it is oftentimes an easy virtue to a dull disposition, 
which has no temptation and little power to stray. It is plain from 
Colburn’s ‘* Memoir” that he unconsciously used, especially in 
squaring and extracting roots, devices which are now well known 
to arithmeticians and described in common text-books, and it says 
much for him that he discovered them. But on the whole, a 
retrospect makes one feel that the world has lost little by the dis- 
appearance of the juvenile calculator from the list of curiosities. 
Colburn was always puzzled as to the use of his gift, and we do 
not wonder at it. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


> 
ARMENIA, 
(To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


Sir,—A telegram from Constantinople, dated September 22nd, has 
appeared in the leading daily journals announcing that ‘ Safvet 
Pasha has promised Sir Henry Layard and M. Fournier to remove 
immediately Ismail Hakki Pasha, the Governor of Erzeroum, 
from his post.” 

It may be interesting to your readers, as bearing upon the 
question of the amount of influence we are likely to exercise in 
improving the administration of Asia Minor under Turkish rule, 
to know that Ismail Pasha, whose recall is just now promised, 
was, in June, 1877, the Civil Governor in Erzeroum whose con- 
duct was described by Mr. Norman, the correspondent of the 
Times at Erzeroum, as “little short of criminal.” ‘ By his 
[vide ‘* Armenia and the Campaign of 1877,” p. 100, by C. 
B, Norman, Special Correspondent of the Times] apathy 
in all matters relating to the defence of his capital, and his 
neglect in not punishing his own tribesmen, the Kurds, who 
are harassing the whole district, he has exasperated the popula- 
tion to such a pitch of excitement, that his recall becomes a 
matter of imperative necessity.” Ismail Pasha is then described 
as having shortly before telegraphed to the Porte that he was 
about to invade Russian territory with 40,000 
which boast he had just been decorated with the First Class of the 


Medjidie. Of course, he had taken no steps even to initiate his | 


preposterous scheme. Ismail Pasha subsequently appears, on page 
089, as publishing an order to the troops to the effect that intelli- 


gence had reached the Russian General of an insurrection in | 


Russia, in which the Panslavonic conspirators had dethroned the 
Emperor, and set up the Czarewitch in his stead. For the name- 
less atrocities perpetrated by the Kurds, and the consequent 
exodus of the Christians from the Van district, conduct 
which no Turkish officer attempted to defend, and which 
Ismail Pasha alone ventured to describe, in his despatches 
to the Porte, for foreign circulation, as evidence of Russian 
cruelty and oppression, I must refer to page 332 of Mr. 
Norman’s book, But I would ask now, as I shall later in the 
House of Commons, what possible guarantee for decent civil 


eee ene a ° . . 

ch a mind to roam and diverge forbids this; and yet what 
dency but imagination in the wild state, so to 
ination which, when disciplined and applied to 


administration our Government can ever hope to extract from the 
Porte, if, only after more than a year’s delay, the joint remon- 
strances of the English and French Ambassadors have succeeded 
in removing such a man as this, from so important and responsible 
a post as that of Governor-General of Erzeroum?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Arrnvcr D, Hayrer. 
Tintagel, Camelford, Cornwall, September 26th. 





PROTECTION IN CANADA. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Smr,—In your paper of September 21st, you say that if the 
Canadians ‘‘put on duties as heavy as those of the Union, 
they may obtain free-trade with the States, which would be an 
immense relief to many interests. And the Ministers want more 
money.” There are, no doubt, a few prominent Conservatives who 
have had a dream of this sort, and six months ago one of the 
foremost commercial men in Canada wrote to me to ask if I thought 
England would stand a preferential tariff for the States ; and this 
is what Free-trade with the States means. I do not know that we 
have a most-favoured-nation clause in our agreement as to tariffs 
with our own Colonies, but we certainly ought to have; 
and to me, the dream of free-trade with the States, to the 
exclusion of England, means annexation. ‘‘Canadian Ministers 
want more money,” but this free-trade with the States 
could only bring about confusion. If the Allan line carried 
cheaper than the Inman or White Star, goods for the States 
would go through Canada, and pay duty there, and vice versd. 
lt would be impossible to discriminate between American-made 
and English-made goods, if once they were landed either on the 
north side or on the south side of the St. Lawrence. ‘The present 
duties on imports into Canada on cotton and woollen goods are 
17} per cent. ad valorem. If they raise the duties a little further, 
they will make them equal in amount to the wages paid to the 
workpeople in producing the goods, and probably, instead of in- 
creasing their revenue, they will diminish it, by farther stimulating 
subsidised labour.—I am, Sir, &c., E. A. F. 





MR. SYMONDS’S ACCURACY. 
(To THe Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

Sir,—There is a legend in the apocryphal Gospel of Mary accord- 
ing to which Joseph was chosen for Mary’s husband because his 
rod budded into flower, and a dove settled upon the top of it. 
The story has often been painted, e.g., by Giotto, in the Arena 
Chapel at Padua; and in pictures of the marriage of Joseph and 
Mary, the former generally holds the flowering-rod. When, 
therefore, Mr. Symonds speaks of trees shooting to the light like 
Joseph’s rod, it is not because his studies of the Renaissance have 
led him to confuse Joseph and Aaron.—I am, Sir, &c., F. M. 





THE TRUE DEFENCE OF 'TRIAL BY JURY. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—There is one aspect of Trial by Jury that is left out of 
view in your interesting article in last week’s Spectator, and that 
is, its educational value to the jurymen themselves. The ordinary 
life of the tradesmen and farmers who serve on juries affords a good 
deal to narrow and very little to widen their minds. ‘They have 
constantly to deal with facts, and seldom with principles. They 
are hourly in contact with people of as little culture as them- 
selves, and of the same prejudices and ways of thinking. Now, 








service on a Jury demands intelligence, impartiality, and a sense 
of responsibility, and it very often calls them forth. It has 
struck me, in watching how the small shopkeepers of a coroner's 
jury struggled to understand and to weigh the facts that were 
brought before them, that they were being in no small degree 


Kurds, for | educated and elevated, by the duty they were performing for the 


Commonwealth. They learn what are the principles of evidence 
and equity, and they see how facts are sifted and marshalled, by 
minds better trained than their own. More important than this, 


| a sense of responsibility is foreed upon them, which can scarcely 


fail to have an improving influence. We know what a good 
effect positions of responsibility have on the characters of most 
men ; how those on whom, as on the Indian Civil Servants, the 
welfare of many depends, generally seem to rise equal to their 
duties. Such, in small measure, appears to me to be the effect of 
Jury service on the average Englishman. Ounce get him to feel 
that it rests to a certain extent with him to see that justice is 
done, and you put him at once on his mettle. The judicial 
faculty, if he has a grain of it, is called out; he probably does his 
‘level best” to fulfil his duties, and goes home with his self- 
respect and public spirit increased. 
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On the other hand, is the opinion of juries in civil cases always | ‘‘caviare to the general,” no atom of blame can rest y 
so contemptible as the lawyers would have us believe? I have| Aubertin. He has the truest conception of a translator's duties 
listened to commercial cases which the counsel engaged evidently | and he is so highly gifted as to have been able to carry es, 
did not grasp, while they were quite comprehensible to the busi- | that conception to the uttermost. But we sorely fear that ve 
ness men on the special jury ; and I know of a recent case which | as his intention of making Camoens popular amongst us is con 
the Lord Chief Justice told the special jury they were best able | cerned, his labours will have been in vain. None the leas do 
to understand.—I am, Sir, &c., thank him heartily for the honest piece of literary work which te 
Birmingham, September 21st. Josern SturGe. | has produced, and congratulate him upon the complete succesg 
which has crowned his efforts as a translator. It would be super. 
MR. BROOKE LAMBERT’S RESIGNATION. fluous to say a word more on this head ; and English students of 
{To THE EbITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] pp oo cpr aghab toag a ghey again with Statitude to 
Srr,—The argument of a “‘ Rationalist ” may be a very good argu- — ~ Haywert’s Mma rer annay Cutie lapeae — i 
ment in favour of Disestablishment; it is hardly an argument in atest dit iain elt Oellin ce ae ad oa done for 
favour of under-payment of the Clergy, so long as an Establish- merest justice requires that we should on “ Mr rs ve least the 
ment exists. If the managers of a hotel found that the business if in wt. iid aah tenend i, ha abertin ; and 
fell off, owing to the diversion of travellers by some rival| | tions reader Pet nid cematin =~ . - 4 * in the notes, 
attraction, they would certainly be justified in contemplating the | |. ea simplicity papi oh a0 © on the score 
closing of the establishment. If they determined to reduce the] | seq rather than dete 4 with this fi aie o one will be 
salary of the manager, they would probably find that he would world ways. writer's old. 
adopt the course I have taken, and give notice to leave. ? : 
lf the views of a “ Rationalist ” were found to be true, and the | | + pe chine iar ae =~ — = sap some 
majority in each parish in the country were hostile to the Church, es poate, «net But a critic on — dly am pase 
I, who, strong Establishmentarian as I am, voted for the Disestab- lenient. It is probable enough that Voltaire never read a 
the mecesity of alike measuvein England, | Zt#iady which he abused 2o contemptuoualy, and itis cortin th 
It is my firm conviction, however, that with a wise policy the : “¢ go tpn sen yd “y meyers ™ hag snes One ; 
Church might regain the affections of the large class who are pecan Sees plea ens “a. oe fend hs “4 Pre o oltaire in this 
neither Evangelical Dissenters, Rationalists, nor anything atall, but |) «| 4 host p se Aor oe tail tie fra tae = had 
remain for the time apathetic as regards religion. I once took a the “Ageite Pestaguas,” the oa ae ck ated oe. : ool, and 
religious census of my East-End parish in London. I often got the or) 8 Se Gonetunn - vil eens ts ts oe rit = 
answer, ‘‘ I gonowhere ; put me down ‘Church.’” The knowledge I ah page pie rs mt ectesengie 4 pfears.-9 wd in a gu. 
have acquired in this town and district leads me to believe that in|... to be ranked with the unread eine ae \ ak aan “ 
the counting those who ane agpeend tothe Chasch Sem any steeng Punica of Silius Italicus, for instance, and the Thebais of Stati : 
conviction are really very few, though the numbers belonging to Something of this nealest ping er a oulan to tha tein “sy 
Nonconformist sects is nominally large. The day will come, wthidls th ta ealthien « anil cates eanin anditest al truthi a “4 
I suppose, when the working-class will make their choice of some k that “th : delight which s t a in S pena 
form of religion. Till that day come, the question of Disestablish- | a ‘“ f “ ny es —_ We ee 2 pee and in the 
ment can hardly be decided. At present, they are as much | ag ing . ong : a ‘ say ee ~~~ “" the Lusiad.” But 
*‘ Church,” as anything. Meanwhile, as in the case of the hotel, - ame ak te + Srerwang on t = sage _ ot 
the expenses cannot be diminished till the house is shut up, so See aide coon fem, tage coe Pata 208 Me a ora 
the clergyman must maintain his machinery as if every one were | ‘vel inal h a. Saere “pe Ay ow lew com- 
aChurchman. His remains the Establishment, on which every one | sagraig- we os ee st a — mes a 7 & t He pn 
conceives he hasaclaim. If the laity felt that the machinery | lah siting ‘ i za mpaclscnagecss (ele ate not 
was theirs, and not the parson’s, the circumstances which have | a —— either of these poems, and the first very much so, 











led to my resignation, and which involve a burden on my brother- | It would be tedious and unnecessary to attempt any analysis of 
clergy, which they bear with a patience I envy but cannot | this celebrated poem. The proverbial schoolboy knows, or ought 


emulate, would no longer exist.—I am, Sir, &c., ra | to know, that its leading incident is the famous voyage of Vasco 
Brooke Lampert. | da Gama. Mr. Aubertin somewhat fondly thinks that because 
P.S.—May I thank you for your article, and say that the/| “the course of events has long since, and lately more than ever, 
sentence which describes me as unable to afford the luxury of | re-established England’s path to India through that portion of 
holding a living is precisely the point of view which wants to be | the globe from which Vasco da Gama by his discovery withdrew 
seen it,” this poem, therefore, ‘‘may be found to possess some living 
si ereatinss slat | interest belonging to the present hour, while treating of a great 
BOOKS | event which came to pass nearly four hundred years ago.” This 
” view might or might not meet with acceptance from Mr. Glad- 
ari stone, but colloquially speaking, we should say that the Suez 
THE LUSIADS OF CAMOENS.* | Canal has put the Cape of Good Hope’s nose out of joint. We 
Tue author of this new translation of the Zusiads—or as English- | certainly feel very strongly that we would much rather read a 
men prefer to say (it would seem erroneously) the Lusiad—of | plain, unvarnished life of Vasco da Gama than study the Lusiad. 
Camoens, is a sanguine man. He admits, and he could scarcely | It is difficult and perhaps impossible to lay down any hard-and- 
help admitting, that the Portuguese language has hitherto been fast rule as to what events or series of events will or will not lend 
very little studied in this country, but he believes it to be now| themselves to an epic treatment, but we have neither space nor 
fast gaining ground. This idea is perhaps not altogether un- | inclination to dwell upon this threadbare topic. We shall content 
natural, as coming from one who is a Knight Officer of the | ourselves with saying that the subject which Camoens selected 
Brazilian Order of the Rose, as well as the translator of the great- lay much too near the time at which he wrote, and that his well- 
est work of Portugal’s greatest poet, but it seems to us that with | meant efforts to place it further off by means of an antiquated 
Mr. Aubertin the wish is father to the thought. It seems to us | mythological apparatus were precisely the causes of his failure. 
also that the greatest poet of Portugal can in no case be reckoned Milton, as is well known, made an entirely different mistake. He 
among the world’s greatest poets at all. Had Lord Macaulay | selected a subject which, chronologically speaking, was unim- 
carried out his intention of reading the Lusiad in the original, he | peachable, but failed to see the danger of putting the wit of the 
would haye had no difficulty, we believe, in telling us why the! conventicle into the mouth of the Prince of Darkness, and the 
world in general had pronounced it dull. We can, therefore, | language of seventeenth-century theology into the mouth of 
offer Mr, Aubertin but scanty hopes that his translation will | Jehovah. 
have the effect of making Camoens popular in England. Allthe! Of Camoens himself we have little or nothing to say. Neither 
more it behoves us to give this translation unmeasured and | from Mr. Aubertin, nor from Adamson, nor from Mickle, have we 
unstinted praise. It is nearly always elegant and pleasing, been able to gain any such notion of the man as will enable us to 
and it is close and faithful to a degree which is almost unparal- | say that we admire, or love, or even pity him intelligently. Our 
leled. If, indeed, the Lusiad should remain, as we fancy it will, | old friend the schoolboy knows that Camoens was a most unfor- 
"igi da tunate man, and that is about the sum and substance of our ow? 
knowledge. He got into trouble about some lady of the Court, 








* The Lusiads of Camoens. Translated into English Verse. By J. J. Aubertin. 
London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 1878, 
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we know not, and he left Europe in consequence, to 
his fortunes in India. “ Ingrata patria, non possidebis ossa 
m was the key-note which he struck as he left his native 
all but why Portugal was ungrateful because Camoens was 
oe radent or unsuccessful, or both, in love, is what we have 
ri r been able clearly to make out. No doubt, the end of such 
aid was sad enough, and it would be ungracious and cynical 
er us to confess that we are quite unmoved by it. But after all, 
he seems to have done the best that nature had given him the 
wer to do—we mean, of course, as a poet—and his career does 
not fill us with that abiding sense of sorrowful regret with which 
we regard the wasted lives of a Byron or a Burns. ; 

It is very possible that from want of sympathy with the man 
himself we have somewhat underrated his poem, and very pro- 
pable that from want of sympathy with the poem we have some- 
qhat underrated the man. For the latter error, we have no 
excuse to make, and no defence. We cannot help caring much 
about Cervantes, and we cannot help caring very little about 
Camoens. But we can at least do his poem the justice of quoting 
from it a few of the stanzas which we have liked the best, and if 
the reader should be led by them to despise our judgment, and to 
study Camoens, we shall be very glad. He certainly might do 
worse. Our first quotation is the following description of a 


water-spout :— 
“TI certainly beheld (nor do suppose 

My sight deceived me aught) that in the air 
A fume or vapour thin and subtle rose, 
And by the wind began revolving there ; 
Thence to the topmost clouds a tube it throws, 
But of a substance so exceeding rare, 
That scarce the naked eye its form could see ; 
It seemed as like the clouds composed to be. 


Little by little it still larger grew, 

Passing a large mast’s thickness in degree ; 
Here narrowing, here enlarging, as it drew 
Vast quantities of water from the sea ; 

It oscillated with the waves, to view; 

A-top, a dark thick cloud hung heavily, 
Becoming yet more laden and enlarged, 

With the vast waters’ weight wherewith ‘twas charged. 
E’en as we seo the red leech that takes hold 
Upon the cattle’s lips (who beediesswise 

Have caught it, drinking in the fountain cold), 


how or why, 





How with their blood its thirst it satisfies ; 
Still sucking, more and more its parts unfold, 
And fill themselves to an enormous size; 

So the great column, filling, substance gains, 
And feeds the sable cloud which it sustains. 


But when it was quite gorged, it then withdrew 

The foot that on the sea beneath had grown, 

And o’er the heavens, in fine, it raining flew, 

The jacent waters watering with its own ; 

W’ th’ waves it took the waves it doth renew ; 

But the salt savour has entirely flown: 

Now let our scientific writers see 

What mighty secrets these of nature be!” 
Highly as we have praised Mr. Aubertin’s translation, a com- 
parison of the above passage with the original, which Mr. 
Aubertin has very properly as well as boldly printed side by side 
with his own version throughout, will make it clear that the | 
language of Camoens, like that of all other poets, loses much of | 
its peculiar beauties by evaporation. But there is no help, we 
fear, for this, ‘The reputation of Camoens must be taken on trust, 
80 far as his native language is concerned, for even if Portuguese 
were a far more perfect instrument of thought than it appears to 
us to be, Portuguese literature itself is bed-ridden and effete. ‘The 
Portuguese language, we mean, is not worth studying, except bya 
professed philologist, for itsown sake; and the literature of Portugal 
is not so rich that it would be worth the while of any one else to 
study the language for the sake of reading the works of Camoens 
and a few other writers in the original. To such a language and 
to such a literature we may apply the warning, ‘‘ From him that 
hath not, shall be taken away even that which he hath.” 

“La découverte,” says Montesquieu, ‘‘de Mozambique, de 
Mélinde, et de Calecut a ¢té chantée par le Camoens, dont le 
poeme fait sentir quelque chose des charmes de /’ Odyss¢e, et de la 
magnificence de l’Encide.” We are inclined to let this verdict 
stand. ‘* Quelque chose” is an elastic phrase, and we are quite 
willing to give Camoens the benefit of it. We should be puzzled, 
We confess, to produce from the Lusiad many lines which would 
make ‘quelque chose” very significative; so we will conclude 
with a passage which at the preseat hour admits of a pleasant 
application, and will be read with pleasure by the modern 
Supporters of ‘* Peter’s successors ” :— 

“ Behold the Germans! like a flock, all pride, 
Who over such vast plains extended feed. 








Peter’s successors, rebels, they deride, 


Inventing novel shepherd, sect, and creed ; 
Behold them ! in foul battles occupied, 
Nor in blind error happy or agreed ! 
Not ’gainst the o’erbearing Ottoman they fight, 
But to shake off the sovereign yoke of right ;” 
and if the reader would like to see a specimen of the language 
which we have so churlishly depreciated, he may compare the 
following couplet,— 
“ Melhor he exprimental-o, que julgal-o; 
Mas julgue-o, quem niio pode exprimental-o,” 
with Mr. Aubertin’s translation,— 
* Better to realise, than theorise ; 
But theorise, who cannot realise.” 





THE BREAKING OF THE STORM.* 


Tuere is in German fiction one peculiarity which, as far as we 
are aware, is wholly confined to the works of that school,—we mean 
a plain directness of statement and simplicity of expression, which, 
in comparison to the emotional and intellectual subtleties of other 
nations, seems almost childlike. Here, if ever, we see plainly the re- 
flection of te daily life and social characteristics of the people ; 
we notice the strange union of simple habits, deep thought, and 
untiring energy, which help to make Germans more akin to some 
of the ancient races, than to those of modern Europe. The ennui 
of the French, the boredom of the English, find no counterpart 
in the life of these people ; the subtle tedium vite which is over- 
spreading our island, threatening to blight all our endeavours 
and to dim our hopes, is unknown in the Fatherland, whose very 
pessimism takes the form of active, combatant life, and is used 
more as a sword than ashield. In reading a German novel of 
the higher class, we find ourselves plunged into an atmosphere of 
eager actions and profound convictions, which acts on our wearied 
and somewhat effete intellectual system very much as strong 
mountain air is apt to act on us physically, first invigorating us, 
but soon productive of lassitude and exhaustion. We cannot 
keep up with the action, the multiplicity of details and charac- 
ters wearies us, we demand a fuller and more minute treatment of 
a smaller subject-matter ; these broad outlines give us little satis- 
faction, we are accustomed to cabinet pictures, and we have a 
panorama a hundred miles long. 

A work like the one we are here noticing combines within a 
three-volume limit a variety of subject-matter which we think we 
are justified in saying is totally unparalleled in English literature 
of a similar kind; for instance, there are nearly forty leading 
characters, and eight distinct love-stories, besides minor compli- 
cations, which cross one another in all directions. But this is by no 
means all, or even half, the subject-matter of the book ; there is, 
in addition, the feature which gives a name to the work, the 
Breaking of the Storm, an incident with which the third volume 
opens, and which is only concluded with the end of the fiction. 
And in close connection with this physical storm, which ravages 
the coast and destroys three of the principal characters, is the 
breaking of the moral and financial storm, of which we have had 
frequent threatenings in the course of the book :—‘ A reaction, 
a storm which, to preserve the image which so strikingly applies 
to the matter, will, like the other, come upon us, destroying, over- 
whelming everything, and with its troubled and barren waters 
cover the ground upon which men believed their riches and power 
to be for ever established.” 

If any one thing may be said to be the key-note of this com- 
plicated book, it is that hinted at in the above quotation. The 
social and financial condition of Germany in the years imme- 
diately following the Franco-German war was, according to Spiel- 
hagen, one of thorough moral rottenness and corruption, and so 
the title given to the book has a double significance. But in the 
same way that the myriad personages of this story confuse 
somewhat our sense of their identity, in the same way that 
the eight love-stories work in and out into a maze of 
complicated passions, where we are sometimes unable to 
follow or even to clearly distinguish them, so does this main 
purpose of Spielhagen’s work grow blurred and indistinct in the 
general imbroglio ; and we are left with only a confused impres- 
sion of Germany being in a very bad way, morally, politically, 
and financially. Probably this book resembles Bulwer Lytton’s 
Parisians more than any other work of fiction, only its modus 
operandi is a wholly different one, the point of view of the Eng- 
lish work being mainly subjective ; but the crowd of characters, 
the intricacies of their relations, the general vagueness of aim, the 
somewhat dreary length, relieved as it frequently is in both works 
with brilliant passages of dialogue, and thought, and above all, 


* The Breaking of the Storm. By Spielhagen. Londom: Bentley and Son. 
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eT: : . . eo 
the literary ability which has been enabled to weave such variety few lines, from the speech of Justus Anders, the Sculptor, ; 
of character, incident, and meaning into one composite whole,— reply to a remark made by Captain Schmidt upon his industey “ 
in all these matters are the works alike. We have, we think, said; <TIt is all one,” answered Justus; “ an idle artist is a contradiction i, 


h he plan of this book to show our readers the impossi- | terms, at the best he is only a clever amateur. For what j : 
aang oe F P ference between artists and amateurs? That the amateur hea de. 


bility of our giving them more than the slightest possible hint | and not the power,—the will to do what he cannot accomplish; aaj? 
of its plot. As we have said, the work is nearly all plot, and | artist can accomplish what he will, and wills nothing but what ey 


our description would be, like a full index to a dictionary, | sccomplish. | Bu’ ry pone, 1 he perfect mastery oyer 
q P : @ technicalities of his art and knowledge of its limits, h, 
useless, and of corresponding length. We will, however, pick caly through unremitting industry, which fs no epecial oe 3 pe — 


out such passages here and there as will, we think, give the best but rather his very self, his very art,—or to put it differently his art j 
idea of the author’s style and ability ; and in deference to the fair | not merely his greatest delight, it is everything to him; he rises ~ 


sex generally, our first quotation shall be one of love. The hero, | bis —-_~ he wat to — —_ age of peer roms Of it, too, in the 
<< a4 8 : : 7 r | night. e world vanishes for him in his work, and it is ; 
Captain Schmidt, is taking leave of the heroine, Elsa von Werben, | fore, that he creates a new world in his work.” Just, there. 


whom he has known for less tem Sennty-one hours, but with | We might go on in this way picking out portions of this es 
whom he has already fallen deeply in love :— | of various kinds, and each good of their kind, but we have quoted 
“ He eed <5 woe Soeting Se : fuies cya oe ed sufficient to give our readers an idea of the variety to be here 
a ald OK a rT, n aps towards the | j . . 
Sie. Geek tae, Captain Schmidt’——At the pear dtr voice the | ares S tame . ope a os a wipes, = 
shadow vanished, the blue eyes, that now turned towards her, shone | °P!210n —If the ee purpose of the book be, as we believe, to 
brightly and joyfully as the sun, only that she had no need or | give a description of the social corruption of Germany, and tp 
desire now to close her eyes, but answered the deep, earnest look explain its cause, that purpose has failed; and it has failed for 
frankly and earnestly, as her heart prompted her. And then he dis-/| 4. reasons,—first, that it has so mixed up the personal and the 
appeared. Only as, at a turn of the path, the forest suddenly opened : 
out, and the sea, his beloved sea, appeared in the bright morning sun- general elements of the story, that they are practically undis, 
shine between the trees that sloped down to the shore, he spread out | tinguishable; and secondly, that the plot is so tremendously 
his arms and cried, ‘I will always be true to you,—always! | complicated, that all the energy of the reader is taken up with 
And so in the first hundred pages out of twelve hundred, the hero | remembering the relations of the actors to one another, and he 
and heroine are frankly and earnestly in love with each other, and | has none left for the consideration of the socio-political portion 
continue so throughout the book; nor are they married when we | of the book. And if the book be considered as a story, it is 
finally lose sight of them, though in a fair way to become so. It | failure, for reasons which will be easily deduced from the above; 
will be evident to our readers that this love-affair is conducted in | it is confused, overloaded with accident and character, and a great 
quite an unaccustomed manner, with a sort of mutual reliance on | deal of wholly irrelevant matter. But taken as a modern novel, 
each other’s good-faith and an absence of proper inquiry as to| which contains brilliant character-sketches, much picturesque 
settlements, which would utterly destroy our social framework, if | writing, and deep thought, it is far and away beyond the average 
they were to become common in England. Happily we are as far | of our modern English novels,—and there is enough stuff in it to 
removed as possible at present from such a catastrophe. We turn| make a circulating library of the washy fiction with which 
to another side of our author’s genius,—and here we must premise | Messrs. Mudie and Co. supply their readers. If it fails, it fails 
that our quotation will suffer greatly because we are unable | chiefly because the German conception of a work of fiction is, ag 
to give the passage in which it occurs entire. The scene| we said in our introduction, different from that of England. 
is at a ball in General Von Werben’s house, and the 
conversation has just turned upon the merits of Richard Wagner MR. JOSEPH COOK’S LECTURES ON TRAN. 
as a composer and dramatist. Ottoman von Werben has rashly SCENDENTALISM.* 
pronounced the master’s music to be nonsense, and Captain 
Schonau (a brother-officer) undertakes to explain his meaning, so 
that it will harmonise with that of half a score of Wagner 
disciples who are gathered round :— 





THEsE lectures form a part of the series delivered in Boston 
under the name of ‘* Boston Monday Lectures.” They have been 
reprinted and published in this country under Mr. Cook's own 
authority, and though there may not be many ideas contained in 
“ «What, however, are the salient points of our age? Ask our philo-| them of absolute novelty, the incisiveness and raciness of their 


sophers, Schopenhauer, Hartmann.’ —‘ This will please you, Carla,’ ° : : . 

exclaimed the Baroness.—' They will answer, the deep conviction of style make them decidedly worthy of attention. Each lecture 
the insufficiency, wretchedness, misery—let me say the word—worth- | is preceded by a short prelude on contemporary social and poli- 
lessness, of this our earthly life; and combined with this, the conscious- | tical questions, having in many instances little or no connection 
unconscious longing after the Nirvana, the sweet nothing, the begin- with the subject of the lecture itself, but possibly useful in 


ning and foundation of things, which appears to our troubled nature as 7 . : 7 oe. ie 
the only deliverance and last haven of refuge from the desolation and | 4ttracting and stimulating a miscellaneous audience. The title 


error of this life, and to which we should undoubtedly fly, were it not for | of the course is 7’ranscendentalism, a much-abused word, and one 
our will—our gigantic, invincible, indestructible will—that cares for} ysed in an infinite variety of senses. In Mr. Cook’s mouth it 
nothing more than to live, to enjoy, to drink down the foaming cup of ie teteittenal disti ished f th onsational 
life, of love, to its last, bitter drops. Renunciation there, enjoyment cans "= — —_ — oe oe ede 2 
here, both to overflowing because each is aware of the other, each hates | Or experimental philosophy, or rather, mode of attain- 
the other like the hostile brothers. And in this constantly renewed ing to philosophical truth. There is a great show, pet 
contest between irreconcilable contradictions; in this sensation of being haps a little too much, of strictly scientific and logical 
torn backwards and forwards in the wildest confusion, the maddest Pp ‘ / : é : 
tumult, the most entangled whirl; in this Witches’ Sabbath, this Will- method ; but this, and the occasional use of illustrations — 
o’-the-wisp dance, and this halo of falling stars of modern humanity, | what far-fetched and not in the most severe taste, will be ex- 
hurrying from hell to heaven, from heaven to hell,raging and vanishing cused, in consideration of the intrinsic value of the argument, and 
into mist; and in this everything and something more, turned into end- - : j 
. ) ffectiv ; 4 ect 
less sing-song and eternal clang,the most horrible Past painted intoa the necessity for effective and popular treatment of 8 — 
rosy-red caricature of the Present, while the eyes of a spectral Future | Which is, on the one hand, apt to be one of the driest, and on Ss 
stare from the empty sockets,—the flute-notes of soft enjoyment, the | other, has been recently handled and brought before the thinking 
violin-tones of fading bliss, drowned by the crashing cymbals and tho part of the public almost ad nauseam, and, on the orthodox sideat 
shrill sound of the trumpets,—here you have the Venusberg and the - er aie ee , 
Penitent, the Wedding Night, and Monsalvat, the chronic sorrows of love least, in language deficient in precision. a 
and the magic drink from a prescription; here you have, taking it all} Mr. Cook’s mind is deeply penetrated by the conviction of the 
and the } : I Pp ; J ‘ g P+Y Pp y ; 
in ail, him whose like bas never been seen, and never will be seen,—| importance of fully recognising and defining all those beliels 
here you have Richard Wagner!” ‘ ee : 
ints oe which are part of the original framework of the human mind, 
Taken, as it is here given, as the speech of a clever soldier, | without some of which, indeed, thinking is simply impossible, and 
spoken without preparation or forethought, we could hardly ask the authority of some of which must be assumed, if we are not to 
for a finer piece of burlesque description than this. The hurry-| land in the extremest Pyrrhonism. ‘The term “intuition” he 
ing rush of the language, in accordance with the spirit of the de- confines to such ideas as are self-evident, necessary, and univers, 
scription, is apparent even in the translation, and the way in which —which cannot be thought away. To use his own illustration, it 
Schonau’s sarcasm blends with reality of description is clever in | is possible, he says, to imagine all the articles in the room to be 
: : os e ye . mig alge F 
the extreme. It is a proof of the many-sidedness of Spielhagen’s | annihilated, or never to have existed; but it is impossible 
powers, that this is the only piece of a like nature in the book. | to imagine the portion of space contained in the room to 
No less admirable is Schonau’s real opinion of Wagner's theories| be non-existent. It is possible to imagine that any one % 
(to be found at p. 96 of the second volume), in which he explains | all of the events or changes which will take place between the 
how the mingling of arts ‘always accompanies their downfall ;” | present moment and sunrise to-morrow will not happen, but it 8 
but we cannot spare more space for quotation on this subject, impossible to think away that portion of time itself. It is imposs! 
and must refer our readers to the book itself. First-rate, too, is - me > rae ae acai ox Cea eee 
inti : . . . * Boston Mond: tures: ranscendentalism, with Preludes ‘ 
the whole description of an artist, of which we give only the first | py Jeomph Cook. “Glasgow: Bryce and Son. "1378. 
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re to believe that any effect or change shall take place without 

cause. To say thata change must have had a cause is not an 
identical proposition, for an identical proposition is an equation, 
and the word must takes it out of that category. An intuition is 
not merely what somebody strongly feels or believes, but some- 
thing which all feel to be true for all time and in every place. 
It must be distinguished from insight, emotional, reflective, or 
poetic ; and from inspiration, sacred or secular. It must also be 
distinguished from an instinct, which is ‘‘an impulse or propen- 
sity existing independent of instruction, and prior to experience,” 
put which, if “ organic” and common to humanity, must be 
assumed to have & correlate somewhere, in the nature of things, to 
match it,—for the soul implies a plan of the soul, and a plan 
implies consistency. ‘*The supreme question in philosophy is 
whether the self-evident, necessary, and universal truths of the 
mind are derived from experience, or are part of the constitution 
of man, Jrought into activity by experience, but not derived from 
it, nor explicable by it.” There are moral and zsthetic intui- 
tions, as well as intellectual. Our conviction, in the moral field, 
that sin can be a quality only of voluntary action is a transcend- 
ental fact. This moral axiom, we feel, is true in all time and in 
all space. We feel this to be a certainty, and we cannot go be- 
yond it. These beliefs transcend experience, which teaches only 
what is, not what must be. 

The ideas of immortality and of the existence of God are not 
intuitions, for there can be and are sane men who have no con- 
fidence in them as facts; but there never was a sound mind that 
did not act on the assumption that every change must havea 
cause, and that a thing cannot be and not be at the same time in 
the same sense. To our author, the Divine Existence is evident, 
but not self-evident. Even if you adopt the well-known argu- 
ment that as time and space are objectively real, they imply the 
existence of something that is as necessary and eternal as they 
are, which must be Deity, you have not arrived at your conclusion 
intuitively, but by a process of reasoning founded, with more or 
less accuracy, on your intuitions. The truth of the Divine 
Existence is instinctive, not intuitive, and so is that of our future 
existence. 

The tests of truth are thus intuition, instinct, experiment, and 
syllogism. -This is a rough sketch of the philosophy propounded in 
these lectures. We confess that we like its general foundation, 
and especially these four ‘‘ tests,” in the order in which they are 
stated. Much of the controversy of the present time would 
receive wholesome light, were this order adhered to, the distinc- 
tion between these tests, and their relative places and authority 
recognised, and the necessity kept in view that the necessary 
beliefs which are part of the furniture of our souls must not be 
taken in fragments, but in their totality. There is no doubt a 
phase of experimental philosophy which is insane enough to hold 
that even the most irresistible of our primary beliefs may be, 
for aught we know, not universally true; that there-may be 
regions of the universe in which even mathematical axioms may be 
false, and where two and two do not make four. With such we 
ourselves can have no controversy, for where there is no concord 
there can be no legitimate contention. ‘Their idea is suicidal and 
subversive of their own, as of all other philosophy. ‘The diffi- 
culties which attach to Mr. Cook’s scheme do not lie in his first 
principles themselves, but in their application and the manner in 

which he works out of them a system of orthodox theology. His 
lectures appear to have followed others of a biological nature, in 
Which the fashionable views of evolutionism were advocated ; and 
against these, and still more against the ‘absolute religion” of 
the late Theodore Parker, the more detailed portions of the course 
are mainly directed. 

The following quotation from the second lecture is a specimen 
of his mode of dealing with that more thoroughgoing evolutionism 
to which we have just alluded :— 

“The school of Sensationalism in philosophy maintains that the soul’s 
laws aro only an accumulation of inheritances. To that school self- 
evident truths are simply those which result from an unvarying and 
the largest experience, or those which have been deeply engraven on 
our physical organism by the uniform sensation of our whole line of an- 


cestors, back to the earliest and simplest forms of life. Human experience 
cannot embrace all space and time. Sensationalism in philosophy, there- 


jelly-specks with each other for existence, one particular jelly-speck 
obtained the advantage of its brethren, and so became the progenitor 
of many vigorous jelly-specke. Then these vigorous jelly-specks 
made war upon each other; and individuals, according to the law 
of heredity with variation, having now and then fortunate endow- 
ments, survived, and transmitted these, to become better and better, 
until the jelly-specks produce the earliest sea-weed. By-and-by 
a mollusk appears, under the law of the survival of the fittest; 
and then higher and higher forms, till at last, through infinite chance 
and mischance, man is produced. Somewhere and somehow the jelly- 
specks got not only an intellect, not only artistic perception, but a con- 
science and a will, and this far-reacbing longing for immortality, this 
sense that there is a mind superior to ours,on which ours are de- 
pendent. Now for a moment admit that this theory of evolution 
+++... is true, the supreme question yet remains,—whether my con- 
science is authority. Take something merely physical, like the eyes. 
When I was a jelly-speck of the more inferior sort, or at least when I 
was a fish, I saw something, and what I saw I saw. When I was a 
lichen, although I was not yet a sensitive plant, I felt something, 
and what I felt I felt. So when these marvellous lenses began 
to appear, as the law of the survival of the ‘fittest rough-hewed 
them age after age, I saw better and better; but what I saw I saw, 
and to-day I feel very sure that the deliverance of the eyes is accurate. 
I am not denying here any of the facts as to our gradual acquisition of 
the knowledge of distance and direction ; that comes from the operation 
of all the senses, but we feel certain that what we see we see. Sup- 
pose, then, that in this grand ascent from the jelly-speck to the arch- 
angel, the process of evolution shall at last make our eyes as powerful 
as the best telescopes of the present day. It will be plainly true, will 
it not, that what we see we see? and as the eyes are now good within 
their range, so when they become telescopic they will be good within 
their range. Just so, even if we hold to the evolutionary hypothesis in 
its extremest claims, we must hold that if conscience was good for 
anything when it was rudimentary, it is good now in its higher 
stage of development. If by-and-by it shall become telescopic, 
what it sees it will see. I will not give up for one instant the 
authority of connate, although you deny all innate truth. You 
may show me that fatalism is the result of your ctor om | 
hypothesis ; you may prove to me that immortality cannot be maintained, 
if your philosophy is true; you may assert, as Hiickel does, ‘ that there 
is no God but necessity,’ if you are an evolutionist of the thorough- 
going type, that is, nota Darwinian, but a Hickelian. But let Hiickel’s 
consistent, atheistic evolutionism, which Germany rejects with scorn, be 
adopted, it will yet remain true that there is a plan in man; and that 
while there is a plan in man, there will be a best way to live; and that 
while there is a best way to live, it will be best to live the best way. 
ere Observing our mental operations, we very easily convince our- 
selves that we are sure of the trath of some propositions, concerning 
which neither we nor the race have had experience. If it be true that 
all those certainties that we call self-evident arise simply from ex- 
perience, it must be shown that our certainties do not reach beyond our 
experience.” 

This style of reasoning is very legitimate in reference to that 
phase of sensational philosophy and evolutionary science which 
insists on the element of experience. It is needless to say that it 
does not touch that more moderate evolutionism which looks 
upon the higher functions of body and of mind as having been in 
the course of ages somehow or other superadded to the lower, in 
creatures derived from the simpler forms by ordinary generation. 
The truth of the latter hypothesis is a question of mere science, 
not of philosophy. 

Mr. Cook’s objection to the theology of Parker, which has so 
many admirers across the Atlantic, and even here, is founded 
chiefly on what he considers his fragmentary recognition of the 
primary intuitions and instincts, and his want of scientific distinction 
between those two classes. Parker, he says, in his two propo- 
sitions, that ‘‘ when we are free from the love of sin, we are also free 
from the guilt of it,” and that “sin is the tripping of a child who 
is learning to walk, as a necessary and, for the most part, incul- 
pable stage in human progress,” omitted to take into account the 
fact that ‘‘ when man is free from the love of sin, he is not free 
from constitutional apprehension as to the effect of past sin on 
his personal future in this world and the next ;” that the desire 
to be sure of sin being overlooked is one of the most powerful 
forces in human nature ; and that an atonement may, in the soli- 
tudes of conscience, ‘‘ be scientifically known to be the desire of 
all nations,—that is, of all who have fallen into the disturbance of 
the moral nature which is called sin.” His discussion on the real 
hatefulness of moral evil, and his lecture ‘On the Permanence 
of Moral Character,” and the self-propagating power of sin, 80 
that eventually it becomes too late to mend, are striking and 
forcible in no small degree. We confess, however, that we do 
not quite see what Mr. Cook’s notion of Freedom of Will really 
amounts to, when he says that a man who by persistence in evil 





fore, which holds that all the intuitive or axiomatic truths arise from 
experience, must deny that we can be sure that these truths are true in 
all space and time. But we are thus sure ; and sensationalism is | 
Wrecked on its palpable inability to explain by experience this confessed | 
certainty. Face to face with this inadequate explanation which evolution 
offers for the self-evident, necessary, and universal truths of the soul, | 
let us look at the worst. It matters to me very little how my eyes 
came into existence, if they only see accurately. You say conscience 
Was once only a bit of a matter in a speck of jelly. You affirm 
that, by the law of the survival of the fittest, in the struggle of many } 


has been smitten with judicial blindness, so that his going 
on to sin has become a matter of ‘‘ certainty,” though not 
of “ necessity,” still retains his freedom. It is plain that he 
believes in the eternal (that is permanent) opposition to good- 
ness of a vast number of the race,—consequently in their ever- 
lasting misery. As to the annihilation hypothesis (or we should 
say rather, the natural dying-out of such spirits as have not attained 
to communion with God), he dismisses it with the remark that 
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he does not find in this world that the permanent dissimilarity of | 


feeling with God or incorrigible badness produces any tendency 
to annihilation. We are not advocating the annihilation theory, 
but it must be remembered that the class of persons in question, 
while in this world, are still animals, and there is nothing in the 
nature of things to indicate that wickedness should be the poison 
of animal life, or its reverse the cause of animal vitality. On the 
question, ‘* Can a perfect Being permit evil?” there is a deeply 
interesting lecture ; but on this, the most profound and torturing 


difficulty which besets, and until we reach a clearer atmosphere in | 
a higher state of being, will ever beset, all earnest minds, his con- | 


clusions are not more satisfactory than those of the best who have 
already attempted the solution. He says, and this is a sort of 
summary of his thoughts on this matter,— 

“1, In the nature of things, there cannot be an upper without an under, 

a right without a left, a before without an after, a good without at 
least a possibility ef evil. 2. In the nature of things, the gift of free 
agency carries with it the possibility that the wrong as well as the 
right way may be chosen. 3. In the nature of things, a created being 
must be a finite being. 4. In the nature of things, a finite is an im- 
perfect being. 5. In the nature of things, there will be the possibility 
of less than absolutely perfect action in every less than perfect agent. 
6. Man is such an agent. It may be that God cannot prevent sin, if 
he deals with finite creatures according to what is due to himself, and 
it may be better to allow free agents to struggle with sin, and then 
grow in the vigour of virtue, than to preserve them from such struggle, 
and thus allow them to remain weak.” 
Does not Mr. Cook in some of these sentences approach more 
nearly than he thinks to Theodore Parker’s negative idea of sin, 
—that ‘‘ every fall is a fall upward ;” and does he not, in the last 
of them, give some encouragement to that hypothesis of Univer- 
salism which he elsewhere repudiates ? 

It appears to us that the author rather evades than meets the 
difficulty attaching to the ordinary doctrine of Vicarious suffering. 
He uses the word ‘‘ atonement,” no doubt, in its original, etymo- 
logical sense, but in discourses expressly aiming at clear analysis, 
it would have been better had there been some more distinct 
utterance on what is one of the chief stumbling-blocks in the path 
of all who take our natural intuition as the starting-point of 
belief. The concluding lectures, on the barrenness of ethics with- 
out a personal God, and on “‘ Trinity and Tritheism,” are full of 
true and elevating thoughts, and genuine and wholesome senti- 
ment. We cannot, however, afford more space to this vigorous 
and suggestive little book, but must conclude by strongly recom- 
mending it to all who are interested in those principles which lie 
at the root of the questions which are among the most important 
that can occupy human thought. Independent of their intrinsic 
merit, these lectures are interesting from the glimpses which they 
give of the present phases of speculation, in what is emphatically 
the most thoughtful community in the United States. 





JOHN ORLEBAR, CLK.* 

Ir may sound paradoxical, but we believe it to be the fact that 
those who hoped for much future enjoyment from the author of 
Culmshire Folk, (and few things are more enjoyable than a really 
good novel,) will be both charmed with and disappointed in its 
successor. John Orlebar is even cleverer, more entertaining, more 
brilliant, more humorous, more incisive and sagacious, than 
Culmshire Folk. It brims over with fun, and is crammed with 
sensational hints, rather than events, and with the observations 
upon human nature of a kindly, but severe and somewhat cynical 
critic. Yet the effect is not satisfying. Too little pains have been 
taken to make the plot intelligible, and the somewhat discordant 
materials do not work in harmoniously together. The impression 
left upon the mind is that the writer only regards his story as a con- 
venient vehicle for amusing talk about life and people, religion and 
politics ; and we feel a sense of injury that a good plot and so 
much potential excitement should be wasted from lack of careful 
workmanship. The tale is in one volume—that is a merit per se 
—but we would gladly welcome two, or even three volumes, if by 
#0 doing we could gain from “ Ignotus” a novel really worthy of 
his evident powers. 

A rather old and very wicked baronet is dying down at 
Arderne, leaving behind him a heavily-mortgaged estate, and 
a loving, high-spirited daughter, both entirely in the power of a 
atep-mother (who does not belie the traditional character of step- 
mothers) and her rascally son, who is determined to possess him- 
self of the estates,—by marriage, if possible, if not, by craft. 
The story opens with a view of this worthy in his London office ; 
the walls are piled with boxes of deeds and lawyers’ papers (Mr. 
Twinch does not show his usual acumen, we think, in leaving 





* John Orlebar, Cik, By the Author of “ Culmshire Folk.” 
Elder, and Co. 


London: Smith, 


* os, 
! valuable deeds about with no better defence than japanned tin 
' boxes), and he, while contemplating one marked with the ame 
' of ‘‘ Arderne,” breaks out to his clerk :— 


“«<T don’t see the deuce why I should‘not, eh, Snell? You don't 
why I should not? Speak up, my invaluable; don’t be bashful,’ —«y, 
does not much matter whether I do or not,’ said withered-looking little 
Snell, tartly.—‘ Sometimes you seem to forget that you are in 
receipt of a weekly salary, my indispensable,’ said Twinch,—s You 
never forget to dignify it by the name of a salary, at all events’ re, 
torted Snell.—* You might keep up the outward semblance of Civility, 
just as a matter of business,’ said his master. ‘ Officially, you should 
take more interest in what interests me. You should give me & little 
more of your—what do you call it ?—sympathy.’—‘ You should givems 
|a little more of your confidence, to say nothing of your money,’ 
| retorted Snell.” , 
| The villany which these fit companions are hatching might haye 
| been made a very effective piece of villany, but as it is, it hag go 
| little influence on either the development of character or the fate 
| of the heroine (who, if matters had gone badly, would only haye 
been a parson’s wife, instead of a squire’s, but all the same, John 
Orlebar’s), that it would be doing no injury to the book before 
us if we were to narrate it as fully as the most enthusiastic ang 
tedious of playgoers tells the plot of his last night’s piece. So we 
spare our readers, and will rather introduce them to some of the 
second-rate actors whose sayings, far more than the doings of the 
chief actors, make the attraction of this novel. 

First among them towers the tall, dignified figure of Dr. Frizelle, 
the popular preacher whose gay bachelor days were passed in Culm. 
shire. In Arderne he appears as the grave bishop, the married 
man, who hides under official reserve his somewhat latitudinarian 
views, as he hides under outward courtesy the sad truth that the 
“pedagogy of example had been too much for him” when he 
married, and that ‘‘ he had made a mistake :”— 

“The marriage had been discussed and rediscussed by persons of all 

shades of opinion in every parish in his diocese, Even Farmer 
Stubbins’s wife and McDougal, Lord Ormolu’s Scotch steward, had 
had their argument about it, which resulted in a ‘ draw,’ for while Mr, 
Stubbins quoted Scripture to the effect that marriage was a divine in- 
stitution, he replied that, without wishing to gainsay Holy Writ, it was 
quite open to believe that ‘many poor male folk have but poor friends 
in the other world to stand by them at a most critical time.’” 
Dr. Packenham, the “‘ fast” but genuinely humane young doetor, 
who comes to Lady Culmshire’s help at ‘‘ a most critical time,” 
comes out in this tale also excellently in behalf of his friend John, 
Indeed, it almost seems as if what plot there is in the book was 
evolved solely to draw out the good qualities of our favourite, 
Dr. Packenham takes the first place in our estimation, from the 
moment when we see him, on a bright October afternoon, sitting 
on the wall of the churchyard waiting for the parson, and smoking 
a cigar, while he pondered on the cause of rustics always getting 
hot while in church, irrespective of the season, and concluded 
‘ that they felt like sick people in the hands of a surgeon ”:-= 

“ There was a carriage waiting at the church gate, and two ladies 
were getting into it,—a stout, red-faced one, vulgar and middle-aged; 
and a young one, stately, quiet, self-contained, and lovely, pale as - 
statue, and apparently as cold. The episode changed the currentof his 
thoughts. He knew them both. ‘ My experience of step-mothers,’ said 
he to himself, ‘ leads me, I must say, to the popular conclusion that they 
are, as an institution, a failure. Still, it is only fair to allow that ona 
may be prejudiced, as one nover looks at them from the step-mother’s 
point of view, and there are two sides to every question.’ . ' 
Reluctantly depositing his cigar on the wall, he went out to meet the 
carriage as it approached, and raised his hat...... ‘Can you tell 
me, doctor, why it is that gentlemen always look out of place i 
church ?’—‘ Indeed, I could not, any more than I could tell you why 
ladies do not, or why everybody looks up at the roof when it rains 
during divine service, no matter how devout they may be. Can that 
possibly be “ Jip?” Lady Arderne,’ he inquired, starting, and peering 
into her lap with sudden wonder. ‘Does he say his prayers? Has be 
taken to piety and good manners? Why, he used to bo nearly out of 
his mind at the sight of me.’—‘ Ah, yes, poor dear!’ replied my lady, 
with a deep sigh ; ‘ one of the last requests poor Sir John made, before 
this very serious attack under which he labours, was that I should 
take special care of “ Jip,” and carry him about with me always; 8 
thought the best way to meet his wishes was to have the poor deat 
little fellow killed and stuffed, and then made into a muff. You #@, 
he has got his paws, and eyes, and tail, and everything quite perfect. 
Here she held him up, with her left arm through his stomach. — What 
a touching thing real affection is!’ said Winifrid ; * beautiful to witness, 
isn’t it? If I were only dead and stuffed, too, would it not be pw 
doctor ?’—‘ For whom ?’ he inquired, just as if he did not know.— Ah! 
she replied, with a careless half-sigh, relapsing into seriousness agald, 
‘I am sure I don’t know.’” 

When John Orlebar comes fresh from college and full of Broad- 
Church: ideas into the parish vacated by an old Evangelical 
clergyman, he finds his work very up-hill work indeed. Much 
of the amusement of this book lies in the description of - 
clerical difficulties. Mrs. Stubbins is a thorn in his flesh ; a 
even a greater one is his own clerk, the redoubtable Ruggles, 


who recognises at once the ‘* unsoundness ” of the new parson. 








the funeral of Sir John Arderne, Rug&les and a knot of parish- 
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joners are discussing deep topics, when the funeral procession 


— oo , 

«They say the Bishop is to spake summut.’—‘ Aye, he coomed over 
to his nevvy the parson & purpose, I suppose !’—* Worse luck,’ ejaculated 
Ruggles. ‘From all false doctorin, hear-say, and schysm, Good Lord 
deliver us! It’s my belief that there’s neither of them sound, uncle or 
nephew.’ —‘ They're only in the fashion these times,’ said Stubbins. The 
Cokehampton-folk has been pitchin’ into their own parson for sayin’ 
that there’s some back-way out of hell, and pitchin’ into the bishop, too, 
for not spakin’ out and silencin’ him.’—‘ That’s rank popery; gittin’ out 
again, once your in,’ said Nokes. ..... ‘You have got hold of the 
wrong end of the stick,’ said McDougal, with the theological tenacity 
of a Scot; ‘Parson Stanley did not say that there was a back-way oot 
o’ the bottomless pit. It is anice metapheesical point that: the groond he 
takes his stand on is that there is na Hell, i’ the vulgar acceptation of the 
term, and that the De’il is not, as is usually supposed, a black man, with 
horns, hoofs, and tail, stirring up fire with a big fork. He maintains, 
ona good show of reason, though I don’t go so far as to say I agree 
with him, that the infernal regions and the devil to boot are both 
located, Master Ruggles, i’ your own bosom and your own black heart.’ 
Here the united gaze and the general interest of the audience became 
natarally concentrated on the parish clerk, and he felt that it was 
incumbent upon him to rise to the occasion, and urgently necessary for 
him to reply. ‘Take care, Mr. McDougal,’ he said, with a solemn 
warning of the uplifted finger, ‘that while you judge others, 
you are yourself free from reproach; take care that while you 

reach to others, you are not yourself a castaway, and perhaps 

doomed to everlasting perdition.’—‘ Weel,’ responded the Scotchman, 
quite unruffled by the retort, ‘all I can say, my very good 
friend is, that it is but a poor prospect for many ither very well- 
¢o-do folk, if I'm to be damned! Ye ken,’and he turned on his heel, 
‘we have an old saying in my countree,and you'll find it apply pretty 
generally all round, “ Seldom comes better.” ’ ” 
To fight with the Devil is the technical calling of a parson ; as one 
of John Orlebar’s parishioners expressed it, ‘‘ Only for the de’il 
the parson would be idle, and only for the parson the de’il would 
have a walk-over ;” but the manner in which the new parson 
waged his conflict confused the minds of his listeners. They 
did not approve of the new doctrine. Like the Scriptural wine, 
they said ‘‘ the old was better,” as it certainly was stronger :— 

“*You make a bugbear of this personal devil, Mrs. Stubbins,’ said 
John. —‘ Ha! that she do, and « precious big bear, too! Mrs. McDongal’s 
four bears is nothing to it,’ put in her husband. Mrs. Stubbins did not 
notice this remark, but went on to explain. ‘Ah! if you only heard 
Mr. Wake preach! I really and truly do believe that if the Lord had 
permitted him the opportunity, he would have saved Satan,—I really 
do,’ Orlebar’s blood began to creep or boil. Billy had his ears cocked ! 
‘Eb, mother!’ he said, ‘ wouldn't it be jolly if he wor converted?’ He 
tmbbed his hands together gleefully at the bare idea, and grinned. 
‘We'd have no more devil; that would be prime!’ Here he caught 
Orlebar’s eye... ... ‘I meant jolly prime for him, of course, poor 
fellow’ After which ho slunk quietly away. Inexpressibly soothing, 
indeed, would it have been to the youthful Stubbins to know and feel 
that the devil had been saved! ‘To the majority of these simple folk,’ 
John said to himself, as he walked thoughtfully away, ‘hell is more 
intelligible than heaven ; and they look upon their clergyman, for the 
time being, as a kind of spiritual fire-escape.’” 

Of course, “‘ Ignotus” carries his readers into Ireland, and though 
the taste he gives them of Irish humour is but small, compared to 
the stories in Culmshire Folk, yet it is genuine, and smacks of the 
soil as true Irish whiskey does of its native peat. Jack Horgan, 
and his squalid cabin, round which are the clean and well-cared- 
for stables of his master, with his mingled flattery and independ- 
ence, slothfulness and energy, is the typical Irishman of, we would 
fain hope, a bygone day ; but the author paints him con amore, as 
the living representative of a nation towards which he has an 
evident partiality, if even he is not (as we suspect he is) one of 
them himself. Certainly his humour is of the Irish type, and 
reminds us continually of that amusing satire on the passing 
follies and permanent weaknesses of humanity, Mr. Savage's 
Falcon Family, but with this difference, that there is in John 
Orichar a much deeper insight into the springs of action of human 
_— and into the troublous and perplexing problems of modern 

e. 

As the amusement of some otherwise tedious hours of railway 
travel, no book could be more appropriate ; but those who read it 
first for pure amusement will be apt to recur to it again for the 
enjoyment, in more thoughtful moments, of its mingled wisdom 
and wit. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





English Echoes of German Song. Edited by N. D’Anvers. (Marcus 
Ward and Co.)—The simplicity of German poetry is often apt to look 
like homeliness, in translation, and the native grace of its sentiment to 
change in the process into something awkward and feeble. That 
which Seemed to have depth and genuineness becomes too often, through 
the inade yuacy of the medium in which the thought is presented, 
Shallow and artificial. After turning over pages of such translations, 
We can hardly help closing the book with a sense of dreary dis- 





satisfaction, thinking, if not saying, “Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle,” 
From the title-page of the volume before us, we learn that the transla- 
tions are the work of three contributors. They are of very unequal 
merit. Though there are, here and there, poems bright, graceful, and 
tender, there are also some in which, perbaps, the effort to be literal 
has not been attended with the happiest result. Freiligrath’s well- 
known Liebe Dauer strikes us as an instance of this. We give a speci- 
men from a poem by Heinrich Heine, “ The Sea,” about which we are 
somewhat puzzled. Probably few persons are familiar with the 
phenomenon described in the following verse :— 


“ The winds are drawing on their hose, 
The hose that the billows wreathe them." 


We do not usually speak of wreathing hose, nor are we clear what 
bearing this curious conceit has on what follows :— 


“ And they scourge the waves with sweeping blows, 
Till they how] and rush beneath them.” 


One turns with a sense of relief to “The Young Mother,” from Ham- 
mer. It is a pretty picture, and will please most readers, as will 
“ Winter Song,” from Johann von Salis Seewis. “The Bride’s Song” 
is a graceful little bit in its way. As an exprossion of the highor 
spiritual emotions, we may name two from Nicolaus Lenan, “ The Oak 
Wood ” and “Prayer.” Three verses from the last-named poem will 
illustrate a phase of thought less characteristic of the author than are 
the “ Schilflieder.” For instance :— 


“ Prayer is balsam, comfort, peace, 
The loss of self in Deity ; 
The harmony of human souls 
With heaven's eternal melody! 


Prayer is freedom, loss of all 
That binds the soul to this poor clod ; 
So that no words, nor forms, nor thoughts 
Stand darkening between her and God! 


Mysterious, and yet so bright, 
t bears the soul to heaven away; 
‘Tis like a slumbering at the source, 

And yet a waking into day.” 


The list of authors from whose poems the selections are made is large, 
and comprises such names as Arndt (Ernst Moritz), Biirgor, Chamisso 
Eichendorff, Heine, Klopstock, W. Miiller, and many others, who are per- 
haps less generally known in this country; and notwithstanding the 
shortcomings which have been indicated, the volume will doubtless 
prove a not unacceptable addition to what we already possess of German 
poetry, as adapted to English readers. It has some pretty illustrations. 
On the other hand, it has no index. 

His Last Stake. By Shirley Smith. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—The principal character in this book is a man in whom 
virtue “ was not the inherent love of good for its own sake, but simply 
a condition of thought and life, persevered in because the delight of 
feeling that his will was stronger than his passion was ever present 
with him.” He is subjected to very strong temptations. and falls 
under them, and causes misery without end to some of those with 
whom he has to do. We suspect that this strong insistence on the 
difference between tho love of virtue for its own sake, and the pride in 
strength and will which simulates virtue, comes from the writer's 
pessimism. A pessimist he certainly is, if we are to judge from 
the conception of social life which this novel presents to us. The 
dramatis persone are mixed up in a cruel entanglement of mis- 
takes, errors,and crimes. The best of them all is shamefully slandered 
and wronged; the worst flourishes in prosperity, and the liking, 
if not the respect, of his fellow-men. There is only too much to be 
said for the philosophy which sees in this failure of justice the normal 
condition of things. For our own part, we believe that the most romantic, 
even the most unpractical poetical justice, is not only more wholesome, 
but truer to fact. It will be understood, from what bas been said, that 
His Last Stake is not a pleasant story to read ; but it would be unjust 
to deny it the praiso of being written with ability. The situations in 
the third volume, especially where the story draws on to its dénowement, 
are powerfully conceived; and the history of Anne Lyster, as we have 
it from our first introduction to her in her joyous girlhood, makes a 
picture of which it is impossible not to recognise the force, We must 
own to a certain doubt about tho authorship. “Shirley ” is an epicene 
name, and the internal evidence is not conclusive. One point we may 
note,—the huge size which is attributed to Maurice Donner, the one 
good man in the book, shows a feminine inclination; and perhaps wo 
may see the betrayal of feminine ignorance when we read that he was 
‘¢ several stones too heavy to make one of the eight who have so often 
won theblue ribbon of the Thames from Putney to Mortlake.” Considering 
that fourteen-stone is not too much, Maurice, at nineteen years of age, 
as to stature only described as “ over six feet high,” must have been more 
corpulent than becomes a hero. 

Orationes Creweiane, A Ricardo Michell,S.T.P. (Parker.)—We aro 
much obliged to the filial piety which suggested to Mr. E. B. Michell 
the idea of giving to the world the Creweian orations of his father, 
speeches which at the time of their delivery the turbulent hilarity of 
the Undergraduates permitted to be seen, if the expression may be 
allowed, rather than to be heard. No academical personage bas been 
better known in this country than the late Public Orator. A generation 
that has now reached old age remember him as the most laborious and 
successful of private tutors; to the next, he was known as having 
helped one of the smallest of the colleges of Oxford to win an 
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almost unexampled number of distinctions; younger men recol- 
lect his genial presence, as he stood in the rostrum of the Shel- 
donian Theatre, ceu rupes immota, amidst the uproar of Com- 
memoration. These speeches, delivered in alternate years, according 
to the statute, which divides this duty and honour between the 
Professor of Poetry and the Public Orator, form an appropriate memorial 
of the man. Their Latinity is admirable, scrupulously classical, and 
distinguished by a certain facundia which scrupulously classical Latin 
does not always possess. Nor are they without considerable interest as 
a record of academical history during a very interesting period. Dr. 
Michell, it is well known, looked on change with no favourable eye, 
and it is sometimes amusing to contrast his forebodings with the events. 
We take, for instance, the following passage, from the oration of 1867, 
on the subject of “unattached students” :— Revocate, quaeso, 
animos vestros ad illorum temporam memoriam, quum sine certa sede, 
sine laribus propriis, homines hic loci literis operam dantis fusi per 
urbem ac dispersi licenter vagabantur ; tabernarum potius ac propin- 
arum inquilinae, quam Musarum hospites, aut Academiae cives. Ut 
commorandi, perinde erat vivendi, ratio; neque habitatio, quam mores, 
solutior. Piget pudetque referre quae tum saepe dominabatur in hoc 
Disciplinae atque Humanitatis domicilio libido atque immanitas; quae 
factionum barbaries, qui discordiarum furor, quae pugnarum atque 
caedum etiam rabies et licentia, quum in confusa atque infinita multi- 
tudine, nec satis noti, neque ulli Regimini domestico obnoxii, effrenate 
passim grassarentur.” The admission of “ unattached students” has 
not proved a very great success, though it has not been by any means 
a failure. They cannot be put on a level with the inmates of the 
Colleges, except at an expense which the Univorsity would scarcely be 
justified in incurring; but they have certainly not justified the sinister 
prediction which anticipated that they would revive the disorders of 
the * Chamberdekyns” of an earlier age. The rowdyism of the Uni- 
versity is to be found within the walls which are supposed to contribute 
so much to virtue and good manners. 

India and her Neighbours. By W. P. Andrew. (W. H. Allen and 
Co.)—This volume contains as much information about India as could 
conveniently be put within a compass which is small rather in relation 
to the magnitude of the subject, than absolutely. The early history 
of India, the Mahommedan conquests, the rise and growth of British 
rule, and the recent changes of policy and organisation are successively 
described. A brief but comprehensive sketch is given of each of the 
chief feudatories and dependent or protected States, of their ruling 
families, their population, revenues, and last, but not least in import- 
ance, the military forces which they have at their disposal. To this 
last subject, indeed, Mr. Andrew is inclined to attach considerable im- 
portance. That our army, both European and Native, is outnumbered 
in the proportion of three to two is perhaps not an immediately alarm- 
ing fact, But it is a fact which may become important almost before 
we are aware. It is cortainly a significant thing that Scindiah has organised 
a short-service system, in the midst, it must be remembored, of an 
essentially warlike population————-The same information, but more 
complete and more thoroughly treated, may be found, for the provinces 
indicated by the title, in Zhe Punjaub and North- West Frontier of India, 
by “ An Old Punjaubee.” (C. Kegan Paul.) 


Wood Anemone. By Mrs. Randolph. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—Any reader who likes to hear about the sayings and doings of titled 
personages will find full satisfaction of his likings in this volume, but 
we cannot encourage him to look for much else. Tho main interest of 
the story lies in the love-affairs of the heroine, Zoé Stanton, whose pet 
name is Wood Anemone. How she engages herself to an amiable but 
embarrassed young nobleman, what obstacles interpose themselves to 
the hindrance of their affection, how, while her fate is yet uncertain, 
she has the gloomy satisfaction of refusing a duke, may be read at 
length, it is not too much to say at very great length, in these volumes. 
The reader’s attention is sustained by the introduction of a Russian 
princess, who flirts in a very pronounced manner; and of a Mr. 
Harcourt Yolland, confidential clerk to Zoé’s father, a villain somewhat 
resembling Mr. Carker in “‘ Dombey and Son.” We cannot discern any- 
thing like individual character in the fashionable persons with whom 
Mrs. Randolph crowds her stage. Their conversation has the merit of 
being possible, but it is certainly not entertaining ; and there is no such 
remarkable interest in the plot as to compensate for the poverty of 
execution which the book in other respects displays. We can say in its 
praise that it is sound and wholesome in tone, and seeks to enlist the 
reader’s sympathies on the right side. 

Dr. John T. White has added to his very useful series of “‘Grammar- 
School Texts,” The Acts of the Apostles, an edition of the Greek, with a 
vocabulary, which, as a matter of fact, contains much of the informa- 
tion which is commonly supplied by notes——In “ Collins’s School and 
College Classics,” we have Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, with intro- 
duction and notes, by James Morison. (Collins and Sons.) A map of 
the district (Roxburghshire) is a novel and useful feature. We have 
also to notice the “First Part” of what promises to be a useful work, 
A Dictionary of English, French, and German Idioms, §c., by Arthur 
M. de Sainte-Claire, assisted by Emmanuel Pasquet and Dr. Otto 
Holscher. (Dulau and Son.)——-We have received from Messrs. W. 
Blackwood and Sons, Vol. I. of Felix Holt, the latest instalment of the 
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capital and handy cabinet edition of the Works of George Eliot, now 
being published in monthly volumes, 

The Royal Guide to the London Charities (Hardwicke and Bogue) hag 
now reached its sixteenth annual publication. In his preface, Mr, 
Herbert Fry shows that “the enormous sums contributed to the numerous 
funds connected with the War in the East, to the China Famine Relief 
Fund, and other special funds, prejudicially affected in several instanegs 
the receipts of our home charities; but that, upon the whole, the mig. 
fortunes of 1877-8 have not been so severely felt as might have been 
expected, under circumstances of a threatened war abroad and contracteq 
business, with strikes and lock-outs, at home.” Or the other hand, 
he says that “the munificent grants made last autumn to a number of 
the charities, amounting to nearly £100,000 (out of a bequest by the 
late James Graham, Esq.), occurred most opportunely, when other 
sources of charity had temporarily failed.” The information given ig 
the alphabetical list of charitable institutions is, as usual, corrected up 
to date. 

Mr. Hodges sends us Mr, Gladstone’s paper on England's Mission 
which appeared in the September number of the Nineteenth Century, 
and which has been reprinted, and published as the first of a series of 
penny pamphlets, under the title of “ Politics for the People.” 
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Marriage. 

GAMAGE—CRANE—On the 23rd inst.,at the Church of the Sacred Heart, Edea 
Grove, Holloway, by the Rev. William Ignatius Dolan, Daniel John, eldest son 
of Mr. Robert Gamage, of 274 Holloway Road, to Clara Mary, only daughter of 
Mr. Ambrose Crane, of 125 St. John Street Road, Clerkenwell. 
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Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words), 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 








Oil is universally held in high repute for its unparalleled success in pro- 
moting the growth, restoring and beautifying the human hair. It is a sure re 
against baldness, and greatly improves the growth of whiskers and mustachios. 
Being the only genuine Macassar, the public are warned against articles bear 
the same or similar name. Sold by all chemists and perfumers. Ask for ROW- 
LAND'S MACASSAR OIL, price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, equal to four small, and 21s per 
bottle. ROWLAND'S ODONTO whitens the teeth and prevents decay, 2s 94 per 
box. Buy only ROWLAND'S ODONTO. = 

CHARCOAL 


RAGG’S VEGETABLE j 
is one of the best-known preventatives against all kinds of infections 
diseases; it absorbs all impurities in the stomach and bowels, then? y 
imparting a vigorous and healthy tone to the whole system. -_ L 
all Chemists, in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, ¢- 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


ee 
BFA E8's8 CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 
“Worms in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 

Biscuits.” 


ype MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant and fragrant 








Sold in tins, 1s, 28, 48, and 8s each. 


RAGG’S CHARCOAL LOZENGES. 
Sold in 1s Tins. t the 
These preparations are to be obtained of all Chemists throughou 
World. 
CAUTION.—The above are J. L. B.'s only Charcoal Preparations. 
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ITISH MUSEUM.—The British 
——— will be Closed on the Ist and Reopened 
the 8th of October. Visitors cannot be admitted 
ga th‘ihe Ist to the 7th of October, inclusive. 
J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 
0 


LLEGE HOME 
FOR GIBLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


—_—_ . 
OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—The School Reopens on Thursday, 
26th. For Prospectus and further par- 
at 80 } at Street. 4 ~~ 
the rdi ouse in connection the 
AA apply at 79 Gower Street. 


a 
IVERSITY HALL, Gordon 














uare, 
London, W.0.—Students of University College 


reside in the Hall under Collegiate discipline. Par- 
ticulars as to Rent of Rooms, Scholarships, &c., may 
be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, or the 
SECRETARY, at the Hall. 

oor 


ig ee BY CORRESPOND- 





ENCE.—Ladies who wish to direct the Home 

of their Daughters and Sons are invited to 

try s System of Teaching and of Examination by 

Letter, carried on by Tutors, under the management 

ofs Committee. Preparation, if desired, for Edinburgh 

University Local aminations, or guidance in 

Systematic Private Study. Bursaries of £20 and 

Prizes of £5 offered to Students. Olasses open on 

November 1. Prospectus to be had from the Secre- 
tary, 2 Glenorchy Terrace, Edinburgh. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL OOLLEGE, Mile End. 


The SESSION 1878-79 will COMMENCE on TUES- 
DAY, October 1, 1878, when the prize distribution will 
place. Two Entrance Science Scholarships, 
value £60 and £40, will be offered for competition at 
the end of September to new students. Entries on or 
before September 20th. Fee to Lectures and Hospital 
Practice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 109 guineas in 
three instalments. All resident and other hospital 
appointments are free. The resident appointments 
gonsist of five House-Physiciancies, four House 
Surgeoncies,. and one Accouchership; also two 
Dresserships and two Maternity Assistantships. The 
London Hospital is now in direct communication by 
ail and tram with all parts of the metropolis. 


NORMAN CHEVERS, M.D., Principal. 
U* IVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 








and 


The THIRD SESSION will begin on OCTOBER 8th, 
1878. The College —— for persons of either sex 
above the ordinary schoo! age the means of continuing 
their Studies in Science, Langu , History, and 
Literature, and particularly in those branches of 
Applied Science which are employed in the Arts and 
Manufactures. The OHEMICAL LABORATORY is 
open daily from ten to five. Arrangements have been 
made, in connection with the DEPARTMENT of EN- 
GINEERING and SURVEYING, by which Students 
may spend the six summer months as Pupils with 
various Engineering Firms in and near Bristol. In- 
formation with regard to the Lodging of Students 
will be given by the Principal, on application through 
the Secretary. Several Scholarships will be com- 

for early in October. For . or and 
er information, apply to EDWARD STOOK, 
MB.O.S., Secretary. 


D CLERUM.—A few devoted Priests 

are anxious to present the Catholic teaching of 

the Church with increased clearness and power, in 

the face of new and strange forms of naturalism and 
superstition. 

ey have reason to believe that the Writings of 

Emanuel Swedenborg may be made to render sub- 

stantial aid to the Catholic Church, in her multiform 





FFICE of the SOCIETY for PRO- 
TECTION of ANIMALS from VIVISECTION, 
1 Victoria Street, S.W., September 26th, 1878.—I 
earnestly beg all persons interested in the Vivisection 
Question to read the “ Supplement” to Baron Weber's 
Dresden “ Address,” just translated and published by 
the above Society, and to be obtained at their Office. 
Price 2d, or 94 per dozen. To Members gratis. 
FRANCES POWER COBBE, Hon. Sec. 
“Young physiologists in England learn German, 
and read experiments in German journals, and repeat 
them in this country. There is a good deal of that 
second-rate sort of physiological practice gins on." — 
(Evidence of Dr. Haughton before the Royal Com- 
mission, Question 1,874.) 
AMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. J. H. YOUNG, M.A., 
Assistant-Master in Kensington Grammar-School, 
will commence LECTURES in OCTOBER, on the 
Divinity and English Subjects for 1878.—6 Pembroke 
Road, Kensington. 


OYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 
During the Twenty-eighth Session, 1878-79, which 
will commence on the ist of October, the following 
COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMON- 
STRATIONS will be given :— 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL. 


3 vols. crown 8yo, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE KINGDOM, 


OUR LADY OF TEARS. 


BY 


LEITH DERWENT. 





DR. EGGLESTON'S NEW NOVEL. 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 1. and at every Library in the 
in, 


dom. 
R 0 x Y. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 





1. Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D., F.R.S. “ Vigorous word-painting, and a well-considered 
: a Ry rT. Hasiey. TLD. FRS. | *2Alysis......We get to know the people of Luzerne, to 
4. Mineralogy.) By Warington W. Smyth, M.A,, | Put ourselves in their place, to understand their ways, 
¥ ——. , Fis. Sane. and to sympathise with their feelings. By the time 

’ ogy. By John W. Judd, F.R.S. we have fairly reached this state of mind, we begin to 
> ar ———. = RS Dy or perceive that a really fine conception is hidden behind 
9. Mechanical rawing. By Rev. J... Edgar, M. A, | the author's uncouthness ; that there is a plot which 


it was worth his while to weave, and which it is worth 
our while to see him unravel,,,... There are three things 
in this story which suffice to stamp it as one out of the 
common,—the entire character of Nancy, the self-con- 
quest of the originally priggish heroine, and the court- 
ship of Parson Whittaker."—Athenzum. 


The Lecture Fees for Students desirous of be- 
coming Associates are, £30 in one sum, on entrance, 
or two annual payments of £20, exclusive of the 
Laboratories. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued, 
at £3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen's Service, her Majesty's 
Consuls, Acting Mining Agents,and Managers may 
obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 

Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures 
at reduced fees. 

For a Prospectus and information, apply to the 
Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, 
London, 8.W. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. | 





REMINISCENCES OF THE WAR IN TURKEY 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


PLEVNA, THE SULTAN, AND THE 
PORTE. 
By J. DREW GAY. 


“A book which has certain special claims to 
| attention......The author had opportunities of observa 
| tion such as no other Englishman possessed during 
| the struggle......He had the entry to the palace, the 
tures, and £1 11s 6d for the Evening. The Lec- | intimacy of the leading members of the Sultan's 
tures begin FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4th, and terminate | household, and even the privilege of several interviews 
at Easter. They are illustrated by s large series of | with Abdul Hamid himself......The merit of Mr. Gay's 


Specimens, chiefly trom bis private collection. Persons | book is, that it affords glimpses of incidents and of 
Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology of Professor | important actors in the great drama of the Russo- 
TENNANT, at his Residence, 149 Strand, W.O. Turkish war which are elsewhere unattainable."— 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's “‘ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
Charles Lyell, price 9s, he says:—* As it is impossible 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
King's College, London.” These Collections are sup- 
lied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 
‘abinets:— 

100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 
300 Speci 

















- | 

ROFESSOR TENNANT’S LEC- 

TURES on MINERALOGY applied to GEO- 
LOGY and the ARTS, at KING'S COLLEGE.—Two 
Courses are given, one on Wednesday and Friday 
mornings, from 9 to 10; and the other on Thursday 
evenings, from 8 to 9. The public are admitted on 
paying the College fees, viz., £3 38 for the Morning 








A New Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and 
Illustrations, 18s. 


CLOUDS IN THE EAST: 
TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES ON THE PERSO- 
TURKOMAN FRONTIER. 

By VALENTINE BAKER. 


This book, written by General Valentine Baker 
Pasha in 1876, bears directly - the locality of the 
Central-Asian Question, which is now assuming 80 





struggles with opposing forces, and her deep longing 
after unity and peace, both abroad and at home. 

Convinced that a good work might be done, were 
these Writings investigated without bias, and used in 
&spirit of enlightened charity, they are desirous of 
corresponding with any earnest-minded Priest will- 
ing to join them in their proposed study. 

“Reply to communications received: —‘A. Z.’ 
thanks the many clergy who have responded to this 
advertisement. He feels much encouraged by the 
hearty sympathy they express, and will reply to them 

ividually, as soon as time allows.” 

Communications to be addressed to “ A. Z.," care 











mW. in Cabinet, with Nine 10 0 | much public interest. 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen ; , eaten 
Drawers 2100 Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 
More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 
THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 
ROFITABLE INVESTMENTS in For OCTOBER. 


ENGLISH SECURITIES. — Paying regular 
Dividends. Supported by the chief Noblemen, Clergy, 
and Aristocracy of the Kingdom. rge Profits can 
be made immediately. Full particulars may be had 
of Mr. J. ANDERSON, 14 Devonshire Square, Bishops- 


CONTENTS. 
CuPip: AN EpisODE IN THE CAREER OF PROFESSOR 
MacPELvis. Part II. By George Augustus Sala. 
Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 





of CASTLE and LAMB, 133 Salisbury Square, E.U. 





Sin AUSTEN LAYARD'S ACCUSATIONS AND INTRIGUES. 


te Street, London, E.C, 
al : By Malcolm MacColl. 





LEGAL & GENERALLIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


(Empowered by Act of Parliament.) 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


Sir JOHN SUCKLING. By George Barnett Smith. 

On ETHER-DRINKING AND EXTRA-ALCONOLIC INTOXI- 
CATION. By Benjamin W. Richardson, M.D, 

BETTING ON Races. By Richard A. Proctor. 

THE Last KAFFIR WAR. By Frederick A. Edwards. 

THe Law OF SURNAMES. By John Amphlett. 

TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, ‘es a Justice, C.P. 
Cc 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Es 


. Q.C., D.C.L. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, & q., late Taxing Master in Chancery. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, FOR OCTOBER. 


CONTENTS. 
THe HAUNTED HoTeL: A MyYsTeRyY OF MODERN 
Venice. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated by Arthur 

















7 Hopkins. 
FINANCIAL POSITION on Ist January, 1878:— 
risting Assurances £4,821,000 | Annual Rev £220,000 a sae THOUSAND IsLaNpDs. By J. Arbuthnot 
rsionary Bonus thereon ........ccccssesesses 655,000 | Assurance Fund ene 1,682,695 | ,, owed ” 
rance Claims Share Capital, fully subscribed............. coors SPOR AND |S Speuaee ones Samames. By Rest Binste. 
ent Bonus Peid 3,008,000 (Paid-up, £160,000.) Simpson or Bussona. By Semen Payn. 


. SECURITY.—Higher reserves against policy liabilities are maintained by the Institute of Actuaries’ 
ables of Mortality, which are employed by this Society, than by any other in recognised use. (See Government 


edules.) 


BONUS.—Nine-tenths of the total Profits divisible every five years amongst the Assured. The recent 


division averaged £84 
per £1,000 policy. 
Parliamenta 
syplication te ry Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal 
E. 


Wuat I SAw IN AN ANT’'S Nest. By Andrew Wilson. 

AN AGAMIST'’s HOLIDAY. 

FAMOUS THEATRICAL Riots. By H. Barton Baker. 

THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. By Thomas Hardy. 
Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 

Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 











CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W 
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ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 


HCNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 
of influence. 


REDUCED RATES for NON-PARTICIPATING 
JIES. 


POLICIES. 
NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

25 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 

Total Funds Invested £1,000,000 
Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000 

Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 
annum. 

For Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to 
the Secretary. 

AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. 
For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 

Net Premiums and Interest ... eee £396,818 

Accumulated Funds.,.........+++« £3,083,281 

Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 

Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, London. 

























Total Invested Funds ....cssseceessere - £5,814,367 
Fire Premiums, 1877.......00++++++08 seee £1,052,465 
Life do. do. 235,340 
Interest on Investments. 249,906 

Total Annual Income .........++ £1,537,711 


Under the New Series of Life Policies, the Assured 
are entitled to Four-fifths of the Profits of the Parti- 
cipating Class. 

‘on-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 

Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 

For the Prospectus and last Report of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any of the Agents of the Uom- 


pany. 
Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Michaelmas 
Bhould be paid within 15 days therefrom. 


TEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS! 
WAY ACCIDENTS! 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Insured against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSU RANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 





RAIL- 


Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £210,000. 


A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums, 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 
£1,230,000 have been paid as compensation 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Eager ne FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, | 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 

Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
1 


2nd , £1 prem. 4,000 ,, +» eee ~=—-100,000 
— « ao « 4,000 ,, sy eee 100,000 
th , 4 w»w 4,000 ,, » «ee ~=100,000 

Total...... 16,000 ,, Total ..c.0- £400,000 


The Fifth Issue of 4,000 Shares is in course of allot- 
ment, at £4 per share premium, of which upwards of 
ONE-THIRD have been already allotted. 

Reserve Fund at end of last year, £10,370 (since 



















11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—RICHARD M. HARVEY, Esq 
Deputy-Chairman—Avatstus PREvosT, Esq 

Henry Hulse Berens, Esq Right Hon. John G 
Henry Bonham-Carter, Hubbard, M.P. | 

Esq. Frederick H. Janson, E | 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles F. Devas, Esq M.P. } 
Sir Walter R. Farquhar,| Beaumont W. Lubbock, 


Bart. 
Alban G. H, Gibbs, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq, 
M.P. 


LS |- 
John B. Martin, Esq | 
Henry John Norman, Esq. 
William Steven, Esq. | 
John G. Talbot, Esq., 
Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 


M.P. | 





Actuary and Seecretary—T. G. C. BROWNE 
Share Capital at present paid up and 

invested as én es see £1,000,000 
Total Funds about... ove eee 2,894,000 
Total Annual Income, upwards of... 465,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Mich 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 14th day of October. | 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET ee TO THE ROYAL 


35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. | 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Booms Covered in One Piece. 





increased by several thousand pounds). 

Various further profitable re-sales have been made. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place on a 
fair level the old Shareholders and present Entrants. 

The Premium on the Sixth Issue will be fixed by 
the Board at such a sum as will protect the then 
existing Shareholders, having in view the increasing 
prosperity of the Company. 

Estates Purchased, 113; for £514,002. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 

For Report and Balance-Sheet, Share-Application 
Form, and Pamphlet, entitled, “A Chat with the 
Secretary,” apply to W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 

LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Accessible 

by Rail, Steamer, or Coach. Grand Dining 

Saloon; Ladies’ Drawing Room; Reading, Billiard, 
and Smoking Rooms ; and 200 comfortable Bedrooms. 
Excellent Cuisine, Choice Wines, and moderate 
charges. Tariff of T. W. HUSSEY, Manager. 

lifracombe, North Devon. 





HEAL AND 
GOMMIER 
FUASTIQUE 
Porktatir 


IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET 
INVENTED. 
HEAL AND SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room 
Furniture Manufacturers, 


195, 196 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
LONDON, W. 


SON’S 


Catalogue post free. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 
FOR THE 


TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite 
Fragrance. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 








CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 

From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, will 

be forwarded, on application to 93 Upper Thames 

Street, London, and in future will be issued with every 
packet sold by us. 


SUMMER DELICACY. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


AS BLANCMANGE, PUDDING, CUSTARD, &c., 





WITH 


STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. | 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 








‘| INAHAN’S Fe WHISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- | 
Universally recommended by the Medical | 


some. 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 





20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 


N ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

largest holders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.0. 





a, 
OYAL POLYTECHNIGQW 
ZITELLA (the story of Cinderella in 1879, 
written by Tifkins Thudd, Esq..and given Mr 
Seymour Smith.—PEKIN, and A VISIT to Ton any 
(with beautifully painted photographs taken especial! 
for this Lecture), by Mr. J. L. King.—The P 
EXHIBITION, Illustrated by a large number of Dis. 
solving Views.—SCIENTIFIC VARIETY ENTER. 
TAINMENT, with Philosophical and Optica} 
ments. — The MICROPHONE, TELE HONE, and 
PHONOGRAPH, &c., by Mr. J. L. King.—OYPRUS, 
its History and Characteristics, by Mr. W. H. Golding. 
—Admission 1s. Open 12 till 5and 7 till 10, Carriages 


at 5 and 10. 
\ ILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. : 
TABLE CUTLERY. 
The Blades areallofthe Table Dessert yrs 
finest steel. Knives. Knives, Pr. pr. 
. ; 








4 do. silver’'dbladesdo. 48 0.,, 38 pt 
Do.electro-sil.handles do. 23 0..19 0..76 


ILLIAM S&S BURTON 

General Furnishing Ironmonger by Appoint. 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catg- 
logue gratis and post paid. It contains upwards of 
$50 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with List 
of Prices and Plans of the Thirty large Show Rooms 
at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3,and4 Newmay 
Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Placo; and 1 Newmay 
Yard. Manufactories, 84 Newman Street, ang 
Newman Mews, London, W. 


UDDEN MOURNING— 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experj- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn. 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil. 
linery, besides materials at 1s per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, ang 
at the same price as if purchased at the Londog 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street, 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourg- 
ing at a great saving ar or small families, 


8. 8. d a 
3}-in. ivory handles, per doz. 14 0... 11 0.,, 6 0 
3g do. do. 18 0.14 0... 6 9 
3g do. tobalance do. 20 0.15 0... 6 9 
32s do. do. do. 26 0.,,20 0... 76 
do. do. do. 28 0.21 0... 76 
4 do. fine do. do. 33 0.,,24 0... 9 6 
4 do. extra large do. 36 0... 28 0...10 ¢ 
4 do. African do. 42 0.,.35 0...13 ¢ 
4 do.silverferrulesdo. 42 0.,, 35 0... 15 0 
0 
0 


, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 





LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and OONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated 
and Mauufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as enti; 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Oaven 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
89 many years, signed, “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 
In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRLINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; OR088% 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 
I EYRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 
| Guaranteed pure Cocoa only deprived of the 
| superfluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 
| 
| 
| 








TWELTH EXHIBITION MEDAL. 
MEDAL, PARIS, 


| \ GOLD 
a is evidence of the high opinion entertained by 
| the International Jury of the merits of 
CHOCOLATE and COOOA. 


FRY'S 
| Ask for FrY'’s CELEBRATED CARACCAS COCOA, & 
| choice preparation. 
Pees . ” There's no sweeter Tobacco mes 
} \ ILLS’ trom Virginia, and no better brand 
| than the ‘ THREE OASTLES. "—Vide 
| ‘“ THREE “The Virginians." 
| Cigarettes, protected by the 


| Sold only in Packets and _ _ 
CASTLES.” 
Name and Trade Mark of 


' 
| W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 








I OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Impurities of 
the Blood—To ensure health, it is absolutely 

| necessary that the fluids and the solids of the human 
body should be kept free from those impurities whick 

| are continually getting admission into the system by 
erroneous living, unwholesome atmosphere, or dis 
ordered stomach. The only safe and certain way to 
expel all impurities is to take Holloway's Pills, which 
have the power of cleansing the blood from all 
noxious matters, and at the same time removing any 
irregularities which their presence may have already 
produced in any organ. Holloway’s Pills expel all 
humours which taint or impoverish the blood, while 
they purify and invigorate, and give general tone. 
| They are applicable to all alike—young or old, robust 
{ or delicate. 
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The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 
OOTOBER. 














sm. By the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P. 
sl LAMB. "By Walter H. Pater. ’ 
Tus ENGLISH SCHOOL OF JURISPRUDENCE. I. By Frederic Harrison. 
A OHINESE ROMANCE. By Sir David Webberburn, 7 
THE BEGINNING OF NERVES IN THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. ByG. J. Romanes. 
ALEXANDEE Dumas. By George Saintsbury. 
A BasPuT CHIEF OF THE OLD SCHOOL. By A. C. Lyall. 
AN EcoNnoMIC ADDRESS: WITH 8OME NOTES. By the Editor. 
Mg. GLADSTONE AND THE NEW EQUILIBRIUM. By Ralph A. Earle. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of Sir GEORGE BIDDLE- 


COMBE, C.B., Captain R.N. Large crown 8vo, 8s. [This day. 





Trans- 
[This day. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S LETTERS. 


Isted by FITZH. MAXsE. Small crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


DIDEROT and the ENCYCLOPEDISTS. By 


Jous MORLEY. 2 yols. demy, 26s. 


NEW NOVEL by J. C. SCOTT. 


ARTHUR JESSIESON. By Josern Crawrorp 


gcort. 2 yols. 





NEW NOVEL by COURTENEY GRANT. 


LAND AHEAD. By Courtenry Grant, Author 


of “Little Lady Lorraine,” “Our Next Neighbour,” &c. 3 vols. [This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








Price 7d. 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL for 


OCTOBER. 


Haps and Mishaps of Submarine 
Cables. 

The Corps of Commissionaires. 

Ghoust-Stories Unveiled. 

The Open Verdict. 


Bydropathic Establishments. By W. 
The Bamiltons. Chaps. I. to VI. 


Home for Incurable Children. 


Epitaphs. A Trip to Elephanta. 
Overworked. Reading at Oxford. 
Amins the Old Ayah. Some Queer Industries. 


Droll Blunders. 

The Scotch Gardener. 

The Month: Science and Arts. 
Black-Woolled Sheep. 

The Arctic Sea. 

Four Poetical Pieces. 


Uses of the Horse in South America. 
Selins, Countess of Waxham. 
The ‘ 


Wild 
Irish Traits. 
A Word for Newfoundland. 


A Far-Travelled Telegram. 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh and London. 








Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to countryand ten to town members. Reading-rooms 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


= LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


WILL BE READY ON MONDAY. 

OUR WOODLAND TREES. By Francis George Heath, 
Author of “ The Fern World,” &c. Large post 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, nearly 600 pages, with 8 Coloured Plates, giving Leaves, 
Photographed and Coloured from Nature, of all the Trees described in the 
Text, with numerous Full-page and other Wood Engravings, 12s 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS of WRITERS. By Charles and 
COWDEN CLARKE, Authors of “ The Complete Concordance to Shakespeare, E 
&c. With Letters of Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Douglas Jerrold, and Charles 
Dickens, and a Preface by Mary COWDEN CLARKS. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 
price 10s 6d. (This day. 


Mr. W. H. G. KINGSTON'S NEW BOYS’ BOOK IS 


WITH AXE and RIFLE on the WESTERN PRAIRIES, 


By W. H. G. Kine@ston. Fully Illustrated, cloth gilt, price 7s 6d. 
WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 
The CURIOUS ADVENTURES of a FIELD CRICKET. By 


Dr. ERNEST CANDEZE. Translated by N. D'ANVERS. Fully illustrated, crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 7s 6d. 





Now ready, feap. folio, price 4s. 


FUNNY FOREIGNERS and ECCENTRIC ENGLISH. 


Twenty-six large Coloured Plates, Alphabetically and Geographically arranged 
by Clifford Merton. Coloured boards, price 4s. 


NOW READY, NEW bag Be Ge Beran of “A DAY of MY 
4 a. a“. 
ABOUT SOME FELLOWS. Byan Eton Boy. Dedicated 


to all who wish well to Eton, in the hope that it may make them wish better ; 
all who wish ill to Eton, in the hope that it may show them we are no worse 
than we ought to be; all who are disinterested in Eton, in the hope that they 
at least may be amused, if nothing else. Uniform with “A Day of My Life.” 
16mo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 
NOTICE.—NOW READY, a NEW and CHEAP EDITION, being the 
SEVENTH, of 
The CRUISE of the ‘CHALLENGER.’ By W. J. J. Spry. 
R.N. 1 vol. crown 8vo, Route Map and Illustrations, price 7s 6d. 
N.B.—This New and Cheap Edition has been thoroughly revised, partly re- 
written, and a considerable amount of new matter has been added, in the hope of 
making this record of the famous voyage still more wor thy of public favour 
*,* A few Copies of the Original Edition at 18s remain. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The WRECK of the ‘GROSVENOR’” 
AULD LANG SYNE. 2 vols. [Ready. 
The NEW ADDITION to LOW'S STANDARD SIX-SHILLING NOVELS is 
The WRECK of the ‘GROSVENOR. By W. Clarke 


RusseELL. Third and Cheaper Edition, 6s. 
* Fascinating......admirably written......full of force and colour.”—Spectator. 


NEW IRISH TALE, by a NEW AUTHOR. 
A LIFE’S HAZARD; or, the Outlaw of Wentworth 


Waste. By Hunry Esmonp. 3 vols. [Ready. 


The COSSACKS: a Tale of the Caucasus in 1852. By 

Count Leo ToOLsToY. Translated from the Russian by Eugane SCHUYLER, 

Author of “ Turk istan,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. (Now ready. 

Mrs. H. B. STOWE'S NEW WORK. 

POGANUC PEOPLE: their Loves and Lives. By the 
Author of * Uncle Tom's Cabin,” &c. 1 vol. cloth extra, 10s 6d. 

**Poganuc People’ is one of those sketches of country life in New England 

which always give the reader such a pleasant feeling of fresh air, flayoured 

only with the scent of apples and pine-branches.”— Atheneum. 

Second Edition nearly ready. 

London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 

Muse THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: 

a Quarterly Journal of Religious Thought and Life. Edited by CHARLES 


BearD, B.A, Price 2s 6d. Ten Shillings per annum, post free. 
No. LXIIL, OCrOBER, 18738. 








1. THe GoeL. By John Fenton. 

2. Tue ARCHAIC SOLAR-CULT OF Ecyprt. PartI. By Robert Brown, Jun. 
3. THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT. By Thomas Woodhoase Levin, M.A 

4. THE RELIGION OF THE Sikus. By T. W. Rhys Davids. 

5. JAMes HINTON AND HIS PuiLosorny. By C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc. 


6. Notices oF Books. 
WILLIAMS and NorGate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 





Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.O. 


South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 








THE 


Fr E R 








NE W TONTI 





PURE 


B R A V 


“ Has all the g 
See the Lancet, June 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 





Pamphlets, with full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and CO.’S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 


IRON and OXYGEN, 
without ACID. 


i sj ipati i bing the digestion, or staining the 
ood effects of Iron, without producing constipation, distur ving . | 
9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


C EARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP.— 
. Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. Established 
80 years. The Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, 
edited by Mr. Erasmus Wilson, says:— 
“ Pears is a name engraven on the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant, and Pears’ Trans- 
parent Soap is an article of the nicest and 
A | S most careful manufacture, and the most 

agreeable and refreshing balm to the 
skin.” Sold by all Chemists, and by 
PEARS, 91 Great Russell Street, London. 








| 

| FEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP.— 
For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for 
Shaving. Refined, free from excess of 
alkali and from artificial colouring, deli- 
cately and wholesomely perfumed, it is 

| Soap in its purest form, and hence the 
most healthful in use; its great durability 

} makes it also the most economical. For 
ladies, childrev, or any one with delicate 

| and sensitive skin, itis invaluable, as it may 





INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
Vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE| (AFETY for STREET DOORS. 
S —CHUBB'S PATENT LATCHES, with smalland 


neat keys. Patent Fire and 











sizes. Cash and Deed Boxes. 
CHUBB and SON, 128 Queen Victoria Street, St. | 
Paul's, E.C., and 68 St. James's Street, Pall Mall. 


be safely used where no other Soap is 
admissible. It has stood the test of eighty 
years’ trial, received six prize medals, and 





Thiof-Resisting Safes, all the valued Tecommendatious of many 
Price list sent free.— | nt medical pract s. Sold by alk 
Chemists, and by PEARS, 91 Great Russel) 


Street, London. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 

57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 

PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


(TESTIMONIAL.] 

My Dzar S1r,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
etruction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8S. G. HUTCHINS, 

To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 











EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 
FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 
CHIMNEY - PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, 
STANDARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from 
the regular cash prices. 

They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 
‘Cash Prices as heretofore. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 











FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wits THE BEST ARTICLES 
T 
D E AN E 9 S. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TABLE KNIVES, lvoRY, per doz, from 19s to 55s. PAPIER-MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELEcTRO FORKS—Table, 24s to 64s; Spoons, 24s to 66s. | ELECTRO TEA AND CorFse SzxtTs, from £3 78 to £24. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 

DisH COVERS—Tin, 22s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. | ELectrro Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. 


ESTABLISHED 





LAMPS— Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
CLocKS—English, French, and American. 

CHINA AND GLAss—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 


FenDERS—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. 
BrpsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
BaTus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 





KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. TOoLs—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths’, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 50s; 5-do., £6 6s. GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 


Gas COOKING STOVES, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. | HoT-wATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 


mee, pare MAGNESIA. 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 











LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





ane EXTRACT 


MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 
A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 


a 
THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


A Chequered Life. By Mrs, Da 


Author of “ From Birth to Bridal,” &. 3 yoi,"? 


Michelle and Little Jack. By 


FRANCES MARTIN, 1 vol., 10s 6d. 





; ee 
Mrs. Grey's Reminiscences. By 
Lady BLAKE. 3 vols. 
“ An interesting and pleasing book; 
is good, and the characters artistically aaa 
Court Journal. - 


Under Temptation. By the 
Author of “ Ursula’s Love-Story," &. 3 vols, 


“ An extremely clever story, remarkably well told 
The portraits are all excellent."—MMorning Poy, 


The Bubble Reputation, By 


KATHARINE KING, Author of “ The Qu 
Regiment,” &c. 3 vols. Queen of 
“+The Bubble Reputation’ is quite equal to 
decessors. The plot is ingenious, ond the fel a 
sustained to the last."—Afhenzum. 


The Primrose Path. By Mrs 
OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 
“ A prettier Scotch story it would be hard to fing 
There is not a character without individuality, from 
one end of the book to the other."—Athenzum, * 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND 
LIBRARY. 


Volumes for 1878.—3 Volumes for 21s, 
Just published. 


1. BAUR’S (F. C.) CHURCH HISTORY 
of the FIRST THREE CENTURIES, Trays. 
lated from the Third German Edition. Edited 
by the Rey. ALLAN MENZIES. Volume IL 


2. HAUSRATHS HISTORY of the 
NEW TESTAMENT TIMES. Translated by 
the Rev.C. T. PoyntinG. Vol. I. shortly. 


3. EWALD’S COMMENTARY on the 
PROPHETS of the OLD TESTAMENT. Trans. 
lated by the Rev. J. FREDERICK SMITH, Volume 
III. shortly. 

New Subscribers may have the previous Volumes at 

Subscribers’ price, viz., 78, instead of 10s 6d per vol. 


KEIM’S LIFE of JESUS of NAZARA. 
Vol. [V.is in the press, and will form the First 
Volume for 1879. 

*,* A List of the Contents of the first Five Years 

may be had on application. 15 vols. 8vo, published at 

£7 17s 6d, to Subscribers for £5 5s. 





WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 


Ninth Edition, Revised, with 400 Illustrations, 
post 8vo, lds. 


KIRKES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSIO- 
LOGY. By W. MoRRANT BAKER, F.B.O.S., Lecturer 
on Physiology and Assistant-Surgeon to St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital, and Surgeon to the Evelins 
Hospital for Sick Children. 

The Chapters on the Structural and Chemical 
Composition of the Human Body, the Elementary 
Tissues, the Relation of Life to other Forces, and 
on Generation and Development, have beea 
wholly or in great part rewritten; and the text 
has been much altered in many others, especially 
the Chapters on the Blood, Circulation, Respirs 
tion, Digestion, and the Nervous System. 

About 200 new Illustrations, many of them from 
original Drawings, have been added. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
CABINET EDITION. 


WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 
IN FIVE-SHILLING MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
The Volume for October contains :— 


FELIX HOLT. VoL 
“A delightful edition of George Eliot's works......10 
size, type, and paper, everything that could be wished. 
—Athenerum. at 
“An excellently printed edition of George Eliot's 
writings."—Saturday Review. 

WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, 

: Edinburgh and London. 


NEW SERIES. 


TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 
No. VI. is Published this Day, containing :— 


THE PUNDRAPORE RESIDENCY. 
FALSELY ACOUSED. 
WITCH-HAMPTON HALL. 











STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John's Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow ; and the other leading | 
Members of the Profession. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburg’: and London. 
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NTS for insertion in the 
T see rebar of the above Periodical must 


arded to the Publisher by the 5th, and BILLS 
7th of OCTOBER. 
" JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 2 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
T for OCTOBER, will be published on WEDNES- 
a 16th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 
BAY Soo cannot be received by the Publishers later 
RSDAY, October 10th. 








a LONGMAN and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
TYRASER'S MAGAZINE, No. CVL, 
F OCTOBER. 

CONTENTS. 


LYGAMY IN TURKEY. 
aT a EnING A LEARNED PROFESSION ? 
: — oF ITALIAN MUSICAL LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
oesToRY.—No. II 
JouN CHINAMAN ABROAD. innate 
gve-AQue0Us WARFARR, ANCIENT AND N. 
AMONG THE BurMESE.—No. IV. 
COLONIAL CUSTOM-HOUSES. : ; 
z PROGRESS OF SOME OF OUR RAILWAYS TOWARDS 
UPTCY. 
Sea tSPECTS OF MODERN NONCONFORMITY. 
HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE.—No. II. Le Doubs. 
Ivy-Leaves.—From the Hermitage, Epping Forest. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
7PHE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for OCTOBER, 1878, price 2s 6d. 
fag BaNkRUPTCY OF INDIA. By H. M. Hyndman. 
Tus “Fiasco” OF CyPhUS. By Archibald Forbes. 
A SvueGEsTED ACT FOR THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH 
ann STaTe. By the Rev. A. H. Mackonochie. 
BasrY CORNWALL. By H. G. Hewitt. 
ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. By G. J. Romanes, 
Fairs AND VFRIFICATION. By W. H. Ma!lock. 
Tus CAUCUS AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. By E. D. J. 


son. . 
1” OF AMERICA. V.—RELIGION. By R. W. 


aa IN GERMANY. II. By Leonard A. Montefiore. 
Tar SPLICING OF HecTOR. By the Right Hon. W. E. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW.— j 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
OCTOBER, 1878. No. DCCLVL, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
THE NEW ORDEAL.—Preliminary. 
Figg-F LIES. 
PosTRY: Visions in the South—Through the Ivory 
Gate.—Holiday. J. 8. 
THs TROUBLES OF A SCOTS TRAVELLER. 
JOHN CALDIGATE. Part VII. 
THREE DAys IN Paris. 
“FRED:” A TALE FROM JAPAN. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE. By Theodore Martin. 
THE New Rovtes 10 Inpia. 
EASTERN PROSPECTS. 
W. BLACKWOOD avd Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


October Number, post free, One Shilling. 
HE CHRISTIAN APOLOGIST. 


SCHISM AND INFIDELITY. Willis Nevins. 

FIxXkD NATURAL LAW: A PRE-REQUISITE OF MIRACLE 
Rev. Dr. Littledale. 

FATHER NEWMAN AS A THEOLOGICAL GUIDE. 





Just published, in demy 4to, Second Edition, price 258. 
IBLICO - THEOLOGICAL 
LEXICON of NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. 
By HERMANN CremeR, D.D.. Professor of Theology in 
the University of Greifswald. Translated from the 
German of the Second Edition (with Additional 
Matter and Corrections by the Author), by WILLIAM 
URWICK, M.A, 

“ Here is gathered together in one, and made avail- 
able for use, wh ion may d d, the 
fay an principles by which we ought to be guided 
in dealing with the Text of Scripture. That which 
lies scattered through the length and breadth of 
numberless volumes of commentaries, often un- 
necessarily repeated, and yet often unavailable when 
it is most wanted, is here just ready to the student's 
hand." —Spectator. 

Edinburgh: T. and T. CLark. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


New Edition, crown 8yo, cloth, 5s 6d. 
HE RHYMING DICTIONARY. 
By JoHN WALKER. In which the Whole Lan- 
is Arranged according to its Terminations; 











FuN IN NATURE, AND THE SENSE OF THE LUDICROUS 
IN MAN. Rev. G. Henslow. 
THE LABOUR QUESTION. 
PHILANTHROPY OF THE GOSPEL. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


N IND.—A Quarterly Review of 
i Psychology and Philosophy. 
No. 12, OCTOBER, 1878, price 3s. 
Annual Subscription, 12s, post free. 
1. THe MUSCULAR PERCEPTION OF SPACE. 
Stanley Hall. 
2. EDUCATION AS A SCIENCE—IV. By Prof. Bain. 
3. INTUITION AND INFERENCE.—II. By Daniel Green- 
leaf Thompson. 
4. TRANSCENDENTALISM. By Arthur James Balfour. 
5. PHILOSOPHY IN ITALY. By G. Barzellotti. | 
CRITICAL NOTICES, REPORTS, NOTES, AND DISCUSSIONS, 
&c. By J. Venn, F. Pollock, Prof. Flint, Prof. J. P. 
N. Land, H. Spencer, the Editor, Dr. Hirst, Hens- 
leigh Wedgwood, and others. 
The Volume for 1878, in cloth, price 13s, will be ready 
on October 15. 


By G. 








tone, M.P. 
a. Science. (Supervised by Professor Huxley.) 
C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., London. 

ANEW STORY, by the AUTHOR of “THAT LASS 
O'LOWRIE'S,” BEGINS in the OCTOBER Number 
of MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

\ No. 228, for OCTOBER, price 1s. 


| Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 





CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 
1, “Hawortn's.” By Frances Hodgeon Burnett 
Chaps. 1-6. : 
9, SKETCHES FROM EASTERN SICILY.=-I. Messina. By 
Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L, LL.D. 
§. LovEIN THE VALLEY. By George Meredith. 
4. COMPULSORY OR VOLUNTARY SERVICE. 
5, “THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT” IN 1720. By 
W. Minto. 
6. REFORMED PUBLIC-HOUsES. By M. W. Moggridge. 
7. ADOUBTING HEART. By Miss Keary. Chaps. 9-11. 
§. THE AUSTRIANS IN BOsNIA. By Arthur J. Evans. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. | 


New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY. 
Now ready, with Illustrations by the Author, 
Frederick Walker, and R. B. Wallace. 

HE ADVENTURES of PHILIP. 
Vol. II. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
London: Situ, ELDER, and Co.,15 Waterloo Place. | 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 226. ? os 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for OCTOBER. With Illustrations by GEORGE 

DU MAURIER and FRANK DICKSEE. 

CONTENTS. 

WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. With an Illustration. Chaps. 
25. What Followed.—26. The Fool's Paradise.— 
27. A Terrible Interruption. 

Te CENTAURS. Part II. By S. Colvin. 

BUNEBERG. 

Covin's REVENGE. Chaps. 1. Making Hay in the | 
Sunshine,—2. A Daniel come to Judgment.—3. Who | 
Tolled the Bell ? 

LITERARY COINCIDENCES. 

COLOUR IN PAINTING. 

“FoR PERCIVAL.” With an Illustration. Chaps. | 
46, The Result of Percival's Economy.—47. Con- | 
sequences. | 


No. OVIL., New Series 71, price 3s 6, OCTOBER, 1873. | 
HE JOURNAL of MENTAL 
SCIENCE (published by authority of the Medico 
Psychological Association). Edited by T. S. CLov- 
STON, M.D., D. Hack Tukes, M.D., and GeorGe H. 
Savage, M.D. 


CONTENTS. 

1, PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, JULY 26, 1878, By J. 
Crichton Browne, M.D. 

2, PHYSIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY OF THE SYMPATHETIC 
SYSTEM OF NERVES. By Dr. A. Eulenburg and | 

‘ Dr. P. Guttman, translated by A. Napier, M.D. 

3, ON THOUGHT WITHOUT WORDS, AND THE RELATION 
OF Worps To THovugut. By William W. 


Ireland, M.D. 
4,4 Case oF MICROCEPHALIC IMBECILITY, WITH 
REMARKS. By G. E. Shuttleworth, M.D. 


5. A Few Notes on LUNACY IN FRANCE, SUGGESTED 
BY A RECENT VISIT TO FRENCH ASYLUMS. By 
D. Hack Tuke, M.D. 

6. Homictpg BY A SOMNAMBULIST. By D. Yellowlees, 


Clinical Notes and Cases.—CASE OF MALFORMATION 
OF GENITALIA WITH INSANITY. By G. H. Savage, 
M.D.—Nores OF A UASE OF DELUSIONAL INSANITY, 
WITH AN ACOOUNT OF THE Autopsy. By Robert 
Baker, M.D. 
views, — Psychological 
News.—Meeting of 
tion, &e. 


Retrospect.— Notes and 
the Psychological Associa- 


(To be continued Quarterly.) 
J. and A, CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


| papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of difi- 


| Offenbach ; Articles by Lady Hardy, the late John 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Edinburgh. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CXXXVL, for OCTOBER, 
price 6s, contains :— 
. THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE RENAISSANCE. 
. LESSING AS PHILOSOPHER AND THEOLOGIAN. 
3. JOUBERT. 
BUTTER AND CREAM 
BosNIA, HERZEGOVINA, AND AUSTRIA. 
TENT- WORK IN PALESTINB. 
Mr. HUGHES ON THE ESTABLISHMENT. 
THE THREE TREATIES. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


H E EX POSITOR 
for OCTOBER is Now Ready, price 1s, post 
Edited by Rev. Sawvet Cox. 
CONTENTS. 
Tue VARIOUS KINDS OF MESSIANIC PROPHECY. By 
Prof. A. B. Davidson, D.D. 
RIGHTEOUSNESS AND JUSTIFICATION. By Prof. John 


OF ke 





Pens 





ry 


free. 


Massie, M.A. 

THE BuOK OF JOB. V.—The Third Colloquy. By the 
Editor. 

STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CuRIsT. By Prof. A. M. 
Fairbairn, D.D. 


SHORT PAPERS UPON THE PROPHET JEREMIAH. By 
the Dean of Canterbury. 
BiBLICAL NOTES.—BRIEF NOTICES. 





By the EDITOR of ‘The EXPOSITOR.” 
EXPOSITORY ESSAYS and DISCOURSES, 
8s 6d. 
An EXPOSITOR’S NOTE-BOOK, 8s 6d. 
BIBLICAL EXPOSITIONS, 8s 64. 

“ The tone of these homilies is wonderfully vigorous, 
and their standard surprisingly high. He never quits 
a subject without illuminating it."—Zirerary Church- 
nan, 

London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 


ss Se EXPOSITOR is a publication of 

sterling value."—Spectator. “Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchman. 
‘Continues its very useful function of presenting 


culty, complexity, or speciai interest.”"—Guardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute a | 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 

London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 

iW. 


fPYHE THEATRE for OCTOBER con- 
tains Photographic Portraits (Cabinet Size) of 
Miss Litton and Mr. Henry J. Byron; a Story, by M. 





Oxenford, Mr, Joseph Hatton, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, 


| Mr. Henry S. Leigh, Mr. Alfred Cellier, and others ; a 


Novelette, by Mr. Hatton; Theatrical Intelligence 
from the chief Capitals of the World; Original 
Articles and Anecdotes. Price One Shilling. Office, 
$1 Great Queen Street, W.C. Notice.—No. 1, contain- 
ing Portraits of Miss Ellen Terry aud Mr. Irving, is 


| being Reprinted. 


\ REAT HALL of the TROCADERO. 

J —See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or | 
by post 44d) for View of Interior—View of Industrial 
Museum, Berlin; and of Verity's Great Fireplace— 
Paris Exhibition—Truth about Shams—Conservation | 
of English Art-Work— Water Supply—The Edinburgh | 
Improvements—Steam “ Navvy '—Interior Economy | 
of the Ofice—Aromalies—The Knop Pattern—Trade- | 
Union Congress, @c.—i6 Catherine Street; and all 
Newsmen. 


guage 
which Critical and Practicable Observations on Ortho- 
graphy, Syllabication, Pronunciation, and Rhyme, by 
JOHN LonNemuiR, LL.D. Fifth Edition, with a Ohapter: 
explaining the use of the Dictionary in Deciphering 
“ ERRORS in TELEGRAMS.” 

London: 
Cheapside. 


WILLIAM TzGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

Q HAKSPEARE and his CONTEM- 
KJ PORARIES, together with the Plots of his 
Brg Theatres, and Actors. By WiLLIaAM Tea, 
‘, 8. 

WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Now ready, 18mo, 2s 6d, cloth; gilt edges, 3s (postage, 
3d) 


oa). 

wELECT POETRY for CHILDREN, 
KJ With Brief Explanatory Notes. By JoserH 
PAYNE, Professor of the Science and Art of Educa- 
tion to the College of Preceptors. 20th Edition, con- 
siderably enlarged, by the addition of Poems, by per- 
mission of Miss Ingelow, Alfred Tennyson, Robert 
Browning, and others. 

*,.* Specimen Copy forwarded to Teachers on 
receipt of half the selling price. 

Crosby Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, E.C. 
fPHE DESTINY of the SOUL: a 

Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future 
Life. By WILLIAM R. ALGer. Tenth Edition. With 
Six New Chapters, and a Complete Bibliography of 
the Subject, by EzkA Axsor, Librarian of Harvard 
College, Cambridge, Mass. Price Ten Shillings. 

This Work will be forwarded to any address at the 
price above named, carriage free ; or the usual discount 
will be allowed to purchasers, in the Book-room of the 
British and Foreiga Unitarian Association, Address, 
Mr. Henry Y. Brace, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

NOTE.—In the press, and will shortly be issued b 
the Association, “The PROPHETS and their IN- 
TERPRETERS,” by Dr. G. VANCE SMITH. Price 
Sixpence. 








_Price ld; or 7s per 100. 
hg ng D'S MISSION. By the Right 
Hon. W. E. Guapstong, M.P. Reprinted, by 
permission, from the Nineteenth Century. 
*,* Liberal Associations will do well to circulate 
this largely. Terms for quantities on application, 





Price 28 6d, post free 
PBIESTCRAFT and PROGRESS. By 
7 Stewart D. HEADLAM, B.A., late Curate of 
Bethnal Green. 

J. Hopees, 24 King William Street, Charing Cross, 
wc. 





: Now ready, post free, 1s. 
ONVERSATIONS on the VATICAN 
COUNCIL. By WiLuis Neyrys. 

“*Roma locuta est: causa (non) finita est,’ would 
form an admirable motto for Mr. Nevins's latest pub- 
lication."—Saturday Review. 

CIVIL SERVICE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 Salisbury 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


que NEW COINAGE. By Henny 
GRAHAM. 


Now ready, crown 8yo, cloth, 





price 4s 6d. 

London: Civi. SERVICE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 
Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; and at all Book- 
sellers. 7 " 

Price 3s; free by post, 3a 6d. 
i lm OWENSCOLLEGE CALENDAR 

for the SESSION 1878-79. 

J. E. CORNISH, Bookseller to the College, 33 Picca- 
dilly, Manchester. 





Seventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. s 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Treatise 
on the only Successful Method of Curing this 


Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., M.R.C.S., 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 


London: C. MITCHELL 
Fleet Street, 


and Co., Red Lion Court, 





Now ready, price 3s 6d. 
UZMAN the GOOD, a Tragedy ; the 
SECRETARY,a Play; and other Poems. By 
R. J. GILMAN. 
Published by Emity FAITAFULt, Printer and Pub- 
lisher in Ordinary to her Majesty, Victoria £tcam 
Press, 117 Praed Street. 





Now ready, neatly bound in cloth, price 4s 


OCIAL NOTES. Vol. L., March to 
August. Edited by S. C. HALL, F.S.A., with 


Complete Index to Subjects and their Authors, 

16 Southampton Street, Strand; and to be had of 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, 
and all Booksellers. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
FOR OCTOBER 


CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING CONTRIBUTIONS :— 


I. Vv. 
ixteenth Century Arraigned | Sir Walter Scott and the Romantic 
The _ 5 the Nineteenth. A Study on the — BEAOTION. By Junia WEDGWOOD. 
tion. By the Right. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. a 
Haeckel and Virchow: the Evolution 
=, . CONTROVERSY in GERMANY. By OuARLEs 
England and America as Manufacturing ELAM, M.D. i 
. ENDERSON. P ee 4 
ee ae ee The Do tism of Dissent. By Prin- 


cipal TULLOCH. 





IIl. 


The Atheistic Controversy. By Francis Contemporary Life and Thought in 


. NEWMAN. ANOE. By GABRIEL MoNoD. 
| 


Iv. | Ix. 
Amusem le. By Pro-| Contemporary Life and Thought in 
fessor nents of the Toop y | RUSSIA. or. S., St. Petersburgh. us 
Xe 
Contemporary Literary Chronicles :— 
1. CHURCH HISTORY, é&c., under the direction of Professor CHEETHAM. 
2. MODERN HISTORY ee _ oe ... Professor S. Rawson GARDINER. 
3. LITERATURE OF THE MIDDLE-AGES «« J. BASS MULLINGER. 
4, ESSAYS, NOVELS, POETRY, &c. vr .. Matraew Browne. 
5. POLITICAL ECONOMY .... ae — ... Professor BonaMy PRICE. 
6. PHYSICAL SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, &c. ... R. A. Proctor, B.A. 
7. GEOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY, &c. a ... Professor T. G. Bonney. 





STRAHAN and CO., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 





FIFTH EDITION, GREATLY ENLARGED. 


Post 8yo, cloth, with Geological Map printed in Colours, and numerous Illustrations, 15s. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By ALEXANDER C. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. (October 3. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Oross, S.W. 





Just published, price 4s 6d.—To be had of all Booksellers. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES, 
(Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Sore Throat, Whooping Cough, &c.) 
AND THEIR SPECIFIC CURE. 

By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Methods, from the Dutch and other Sources. 

J. W. KOLCKMANN, 2 Langham Place, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARYY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 








A NEW and COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION of MUDIE'S LIBRARY 
CIRCULAR, containing the leading Books of General Interest of the Past and Present 
Seasons, is NOW READY for Delivery, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 

A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of SURPLUS 
COPIES of RECENT BOOKS, withdrawn from the Library for sale at greatly Reduced 
Prices, is also NOW READY. This Catalogue contains an unusually large Selection of 
Popular Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the 
Higher Class of Fiction, and is especially commended to the attention of Librarians and Secretaries 
of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of Modern Books. 


All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, from 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 


——....., 
PROF. ALLEYNE NICHO 


TEXT-BOOKS 


oF 


NATURAL HISToRy. 


L 
OUTLINES of NATURAL 
for ay ny, b ee Dep TORY, 
gressive Series of Zoological T 
Engravings, 1s 6d. - ypes. With 53 


“There has been no book since Patterson’ well. 
known ‘ Zoology for Schools’ that has os coma 
provided for — to which it is addressed as th, 
capital little volame by Dr. Nicholson,” opular 
Science Review. - a 


IL. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
| ae gel for the USE of JUNIOR O 
ir ition, Revised and Enlar, 
Engravings, 3s. ont, wih 
‘*Nothing can be better adapted to its obj 
this cheap and well-written lntroduction ame 
Quarterly Review. 


Ir. 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the 
USE of SCHOOLS. Second Edition, Enlarged, 
Crown 8vo, with 188 Engravings on Wood, és, 


“ This capital introduction to natural history... We 
should be glad to see it generally used in schools,” 
Medical Press and Circular. ss 


IV. 


A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the 
Use of Students. With a General Cntroductiog 
on the Principles of Zoology. Fifth Editi 
Revised and Enlarged. Orown 8vo, with 394 
Engravings on Wood, 12s 6d. 


“Tt is the best manual of zoology yet published, not 
merely in England, but in Europe.”—Pali Mall Gazette, 


Vv 


The ANCIENT LIFE-HISTORY of 
the EARTH. An Outline of the Principles and 
Leading Facts of Palwontological Science. With 
——~ and Index. Crown 8vo, 270 Engravings, 
10s 6d. 


“ Of the general accuracy and reliability of the in. 
formation supplied by this convenient little volume, 
= can speak in terms of warm commendation."= 
Nature. 


VI. 


A MANUAL of PALZONTOLOGY, for 
the Use of Students. With a General Tatro- 
duction on the Principles of Palwontology. Crowg 
8vo, with upwards of 400 Engravings, lis. 

“One of the best of guides to the principles of 
paleontology and the study of organic remains."s 

Atheneum. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





PROFESSOR PAGE’S 


TEXT-BOOKS OF GEOLOGY 


AND 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


I 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT -BOOK of 
GEOLOGY. With Glossarial Index and Engray- 
4 on Wood. Eleventh Edition, crown 879, 
2s 6d. 

“Tt has not been our good-fortune to examine 8 

text-book on science of which we could express su 

opinion so entirely favourable as we areenabled todo 
of this.""—Athenzum. 


II. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 
LOGY. Descriptive and Industrial. With numer- 
ous Illustrations, and Glossary of Scientific Terms. 
~— and Enlarged. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 
7s 6d. 

“We know of no introduction containing a larger 

amount of information in the same space, and which 

we could more cordially recommend to the geological 
student.” —A ¢henzum. 


Ir. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT - BOOK of 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With Sketch-Maps 
1 eames Eighth Edition, crown 8v0, 
2s 6d. 

“ Whether as a school-book or a manual for the 

private student, it has no equal in our Educational 

literature."—Jron. 


IV. 

ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. With Engravings. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 

“A thoroughly good text-book."—Saturday Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 





Street, Strand. 





Edinburgh and London. 
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GEORGE 


ROUTLEDGE AND_ SONS’ 
pst OF ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR THE COMING SEASON. 





PRICE, 
0 1 Li Editi f 
ib on oO 
10 10 0 ™ LYTTON'S NOVELS, in 26 vols. 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt, and gilt tops. 
The LIBRARY EDITION of LORD 
915 0 ‘LYTTON'S NOVELS, in 26 vols. demy 
8vo, in brown cloth. 
’ 
a Cheaper Editions of Staunton’s 
aad mee and Wood’s Natural History, 
In entirely New and Uniform Bindings. 
9 2 0 Staunton’s Illustrated Shake- 
SPEARE. With 1,000 Illustrations by 
Sir Jonn Gitpeet, R.A. 3 vols. royal 
8vo, cloth. 

Wood’s Illustrated Natural 
HISTORY. With 1,700 Illustrations by 
Wolf, Zwecker, Coleman, and others. 
3 vols. royal 8vo. 


Wood's Illustrated Natural 
HISTORY of MAN. With many Illus- 
trations by J. B. Zwecker. 2 vols. royal 
8vo, cloth. 


The Three Tours of Dr. 
SYNTAX ; in Search of the Picturesque, 
in Search of Consolation, and in Search 
of a Wife. With 80 Illustrations by T. 
Rowlandson. 3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth. 


Mr. Longfellow’s Works. 


Pocket-Volume Edition, 11 vols., in box. 


The Universal S$ ter; or, 
Museum of Mirth. With many Wood- 
cuts by George and Robert Cruikshank. 
3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth. 


The Fairy Library. 
10 yols., in a box, cloth gilt. 

Traditions of Lancashire. By 
Joun Rosy. With Steel Plates, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth. 


The Picture Natural History. 
By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. With 
600 large Lilust., 4to, cloth, gilt edges. 


Dodd’s Beauties of Shake- 
SPEARE. With many Illustrations by 
Sir John Gilbert, R.A. <to, cl, gilt edges. 

6 Robert Burns's 

WORKS. Complete Edition, with Notes 

and Memoir by CHARLES KENT. With 

Tilustrations and a Portrait. 


Horne’s Life of Napoleon. 
Re-edited and Revised by TOWNSHEND 
Mayer. With 300 Illustrations by 


Horace Vernet. 
Paul and Virginia. By Ber- 


NARDIN St. PIERRE. An entirely New 
Edition, with many I!lustrations, and 28 
Plates by most Eminent French Artists. 
Picciola; or, the Prison 
Flower. By X. B. SAINTAINE. With 10 
Etchings by Leopold Flameng. 


Uncle Joe’s Stories. An en- 
tirely New Book by the Right Hon. 
KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P. With 
Full-page Illustrations. 
Routledge’s Eve Girl’s 
ANNUAL. An uaa ae Work, 
Edited by AticrA AMY LEITH, contain- 
ing Contributions by the Right Hon. 
KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN, M.P., the 
Author of “ The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 


Routledge’s Every Boy’s 
ANNUAL for 1879. With Full-page 
Plates and Coloured Illustrations. (16th 
Year of Publication.) 


Uncle Chesterton’s Heir. 
A New Book by Madame COLOMB. With 
100 Illustrations. 


Little Barefoot. By Auerbach. 


Many Illustrations. S8vo, cloth, gilt edg. 


Drawing-room Amusements 
and EVENING-PARTY ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. By Professor HOFFMANN, 
Author of “ Modern Magic,” &c. With 
many Illustrations. 


0 Little Wide-Awake Pictures. 
188 Pages of Full-page Pictures, with 
Descriptive Letterpress. By Mrs. SALE- 
BARKER. 


8. d. —_ 

8 6 Routledge’s Red-Line Poets. 

A Series of 26 Volumes, printed with a New Oxford 
Border, and well illustrated. 


22 0 


1 8 0 


11i 6 


ee 
018 0 


010 6 


Oo 
o 


“Longfellow. *Shakespeare. 
jowper. Chaucer, 
ee. Willis. 
ordsworth. Sacred Poems. 
Southey. Familiar Quotations. 
Goldsmith. | Mrs. Hemans. 
urns. | Shelley. 
ae: Seen. 
'yron. Tood. 
oF ope Comic Poetry. 
Scott | The Book of Ballads. 
Herbert. | Lord Lytton’s Poems. 
Campbell. | Lord Lytton’s Dramas. 


Those marked * are kept in morocco, price 10s each. 





PRICE. 


5 


5 


or 


or 


d. Walter Crane’s New Book. 
0 The Baby’s Bouquet, (Com- 


—~ Book to“ The Baby's Opera.”) Fancy 
0 Little Wide-Awake for 1879: 


a Story-book for Good Children. By Mrs. 
SALe BARKER. With 400 Illustrations and 
a Coloured Frontispiece (and in boards, 3s). 


0 Robinson Crusoe. A New 
Edition, with 50 Plates by J. D. Watson, and 
6 Full-page Illustrations in Colours. 


0 The Swiss Family Robinson. 
An entirely New Translation. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. With many Lilustrations, and 6 
Full-page Illustrations in Colours. 


0 The Picture-book of Fishes, 
INSECTS, &c. With 240 Illustrations by 
Zwecker and others (and in boards, 3s). 


0 The Child’s Picture Scrap-book. 
96 pages, with about 1,000 Illustrations, cloth 
gilt (and in boards, 3s 6d). 


0 TheL Type Bunyan, printed 
ty Clay. ith many Lllustrations by J. D. 
atson. 


6 The Green Hand: a Book for 
Boys. By GeoxGe CurrLes. With Illus- 
trations by the Author. 

6 Only a Cat. By Mrs. H. B. 
PAULL. With Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. 

6 More Dolls. By the Author of 
“ Rosabella,” &c. 

6 The Child’s Delight: a Picture- 
book for Children. By Mrs. ADAMS ACTON. 
With many Pictures (and in boards, 2s 6d). 

6 Aunt Effie’s Nursery Rhymes. 
Set to Music by THOMAS CRAMPTON. With 
Illustrations by H. K. Browne. (And in 
boards, 2s 6d.) 

6 Through Normandy with My 
CHILDREN. By Mrs. CHARLES ELLIS. 
With Illustrations. 

6 Happy- y Stories for the Young. 


Profusely LUlustrated. 4to, cloth @nd 


boards, 2s 6d). 
6 Golden Li . With 80 Full- 


page Plates. 4to, cloth (and in boards, 2s 6d). 

A Picture History of England for 
the YOUNG. With 80 Full-page Plates. 
4to, cloth (and in boards, 2s 6d). 





Routledge’s Coloured Reward Books. 
New Volumes. 
With Illustrations printed in Colours. 


3 6 The , Seven Champions of Christ- 

3 6 Robinson Crusoe. With 50 
Plates by J. D. Watson. 

3 6 The Swiss Family Robinson. 
Edited by KInGsTon. 

3 6 Baby Bell. By T. B. Aldrich. 
With Illustrations on every page. to, 
cloth, gilt edges. 

3 6 Excelsior. By H. W. Longfellow. 
With Illustrations on every page. to, 
cloth, gilt edges. 

3 6 A Picture-book for Laddies and 
LASSES. With 160 Pages of Pictures. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 

3 6 The Harrison-Ainsworth Edition 


1 
2. 


. The Tower of London. 
. Windsor Castle. 


of Mr. Ainsworth’s Novels. 

The first Complete Uniform Edition issued of 
these popular Novels, in Monthly Volumes, 
with the origina] Steel Plates by George 
Cruikshank and other eminent Artists. 

Order of Publication. 
4. Lancashire Witches. 
5. Guy Fawkes. 





3. Rookwood. 6. St. James's. 
Routledge’s Standard Library.—New 
Volumes. 


3 6 LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 
each 


3 6 


LONDON: BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


Complete. Copyright Edition. 
The BOOK of BRITISH BALLADS. ByS. 
3 | 


. Hall. 
PLUTAROB’S LIVES. Langhorne’s Edition. 
ASMODEUS. By Le Sage. 
The BOOK of EPIGRAMS. By Davenport 
Adams. 
DUMAS' NOVELS. The New Edition, in 
Monthly Volumes, with Lilustrations. 
Order of Publication. 
6. Marguerite de Valois.| 9. The Conspirators. 


7. Chicot the Jester. 10. The Regent's 
8. The Forty - five Daughter. 
Guardsmen. | 11. Memoirs of a Physician 





PRICE. 
8. 


2 6 


2 0 


1 0 


1 0 


1 0 





4. 2s 6a Picture Books. In cloth. 


2 6 1. CHIMES and RHYMES for YOUTHFUL 
each. TIMES. With 48 Pages of Coloured 


. eS 

‘ NICK SCHNACK: Trifles for the 
Little Ones. With 48 Pages of Coloured 
Tilustrations. 

3, GRISET GROTESQUES. New and Cheaper 
Edition. 4to, boards. 

4. SING-SONG. By Miss Rossetti. Tilustrated 
by Hughes. 4to, cloth. (And in paper 
cover, 1s.) 


2s 6a Juveniles.—New Volumes. 


2 6 ROBINSON CRUSOE. With 50 Plates by J. 


each. D. Watson. 
— FAMILY ROBINSON. Edited by 
in. 


ngsto’ 
The SEVEN CHAMPIONS of OHRIST. 
BUDGE and TODDIE. An Illustrated Edi- 


tion of “ Other People’s Children.” 
HIS OWN MAST By J. T. Trowbridge. 


The Longfellow Birthday Book. 


Containing Quotations from Mr. Longfellow's 
Writings. Cloth, gilt edges. 





2s Juveniles.—New Volumes. 


KIDNAPPING in the PACIFICO. By W. H. 
G. Kingston. With many Tlustrations by 
Zwecker and others. 

LITTLE LADDIES PICTURE-BOOK. 80 


Pictures. 

LITTLE LASSIE’S PICTURE-BOOK. 80 
Pictures. 

LITTLE SPECKLY’S ADVENTURES. 8 
Pictures. 


each. 


The Pocket- Volume Longfellow. 
Paper covers, 1s; cloth, ls 6d, 


The Song of Hiawatha. 
The Spanish Stadent and Judas Macca- 


each. 


as. 

Translations, Songs, and Sonnets. 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. 
The Divine Tragedy. 
The Golden Legend. 
The New England Tragedies. 
=e of ~ oo Sonnets. 

ower The of Pan- 

= Masque 
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The Large Picture Primer. 96 
Pages, crown 4to, fancy boards. In cloth, 
with medallion, 1s 6d. 





Caldecott’s Toy Books. 

1. The HOUSE that JAOK BUILT. 2. JOHN 
GILPIN. With 32 of Ootoured 
Pictures in each, by Edmund Evans, 


from a 4 Oaidecett. 
LITTLE VIOLET'S PICTURE-BOOK. With 
96 Pages of Pictures. (And in cloth, 


1s 6d.) 

LITTLE SNOWDROP'S PICTURE-BOOK. 
ht 96 Pages of Pictures. (And in cloth, 
1s 6d.) 


ROUTLEDGE'S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 
“The Disappearance of Mr. Redworth.” 
By the Author of “ George Geith,” &. 


each. 








ls. Juveniles.—_New Volumes. 

ANNA ROSS; or, the Orphan of Waterloo. 
With 45 Dlustrations. 

The LITTLE WOODMAN and his DOG 
CESAR. By Mrs. Sherwood. With 45 
Illustrations. 

The STORY of the ROBINS. By Mrs. 


Trimmer. 
LILIAN SEACROFT. By Mrs. Perring. 
The GRIMM LIBRARY. In 10 vols., with 
many lilustrations and Coloured Frontis- 
pieces, 1s each. 
List of the Series : 


2. The Donkey Cabbages. 

3. Clever Alice. 

4. The Golden Bird. 

5. Snow- White and Rose-Red. 

6. The House in the Wood. 

7. The Old My o-y in the Wood. 
8 ir 


= ? 


10. The Soaring Lark. 
1 O WINDLE'S SCRIPTURE TEXT-BOOK. 
32mo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges. 
1 O ‘The MUSICAL CINDERELLA. The Tale 
told in Verse, interspersed with Songs. 
The Coloured Pictures by Walter Crane. 


1 0 GOHILDREN’S |THEATRIOCALS. Arranged 
in Verse.as Easy Plays for Children to 
Act, by Keith Angus. 
6a. Toys.—New Volumes. 

0 6 1, LARGE LETTERS for the LITTLE ONES. 

each. 2. The SUNDAY ALPHABET. 


NEW YORK: 416 BROOME STREET. 
































































































1994 THE SPECTATOR. [September 28, 1879, 





“THE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY 








Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. beg to announce the Publication of ap 
EDITION of the WORKS of WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, 


in Twenty-four Volumes, Imperial 8vo. 


The Letterpress of this Edition is being printed by Messrs. Richarp Chay, 
Sons, and Tay.or, on paper of the finest quality, expressly made for the 
Work by Messrs. Jonn DIckINson and Co. 


The Steel and Copper Plates are being printed on real China paper by Messrs, 
J. H. and F. C. McQUEEN, and mounted on Plate Paper expressly made for 
the Work by Messrs. Joun Dickinson and Co. 


The Woodcuts and Vignettes are all being printed on real China paper, and 
mounted with the Letterpress of the Book. 


Many new Illustrations by Eminent Artists are being made. 


The Edition is limited to One Thousand Copies, and the type is to be distributed 
after that number of each sheet has been printed. 


The Issue will be commenced on the Ist of October, with the publication of 
“Vanity Fair,” in Two Volumes; and Two Volumes will be published on 
the first day of each consecutive month, the publication of the Twenty-Four 
Volumes to be completed in one year. 


Subscriptions will be received through Booksellers for Complete Sets of the 
Works; each Set will be numbered, and Copies will be delivered to Sub- 
scribers in the order in which Subscriptions are received. 


The Publishers reserve to themselves the option of at any time increasing the 
Price at which new Subscriptions will be received by them through 
Booksellers. 


The Publishers also reserve to themselves the right of printing a Few Copies 
beyond the Edition of One Thousand Copies, for the purpose of delivery, 
according to law, to the Public Libraries, and for presentation to Artists 
and others engaged in the production of the Work. Such additional copies 
will not be numbered or sold, the Edition for sale being strictly limited to 
One Thousand Copies. 


Prospectuses and Specimen Pages, with information as to the price at which 
Booksellers will receive Subscriptions, may be obtained on application to 
the principal Booksellers in London and the Provinces. 


15 Watertoo Priace, Lonpon. 
September 25th, 1878. 


—_—— 
— 








LONDON: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand ; 
and Published by him at the “ SPECTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, September 28, 1678. 
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